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ESSENTIALS OF PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN POLICY! 
Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan 


The foreign policy of a country is in a sense a projection of its internal 
policies, social, political and economic. As I see it, our task internally is to 
bring about the ideological integration of Pakistan, to ensure its territorial 
security and to reform and to rebuild its society. In a nutshell, these three 
matters are of primary concern to the Government and people of Pakistan. 


As far as ideological integration is concerned, that really means that the 
Islamic way of life should be the life-pattern of the Muslims of Pakistan. It was 
on that basis that Pakistan came into being, and it is on that basis alone that 
it can survive, progress and become strong. To say that is easy, but to translate 
it into action is extraordinarily difficult. It must be a long process. It is not 
something which can be ordered by decree; it is something that has to be 
developed through sustained effort. It is something for which we need an 
organisation that keeps on reminding us of it. I hope that our constitution will 
take care of that. All I can say is that an honest attempt will be made to give 
this very difficult idea a practical shape. And later on, if anyone produces a 
better idea, any government of Pakistan, which has common sense and keeps 
its mind open, will accept it. 


Because of this ideological base of our state, we naturally have a great 
affinity with, and attachment for, the Muslim world. There is a tremendous 
upsurge in all the new independent countries of Asia and Africa, including the 
Muslim countries. But let us be quite clear that the upsurge in other Muslim 
countries is, by and large, racial, linguistic, territorial, anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonial. It is not to any large extent religious. Because of that, when we expect 
other Muslim countries to agree with us entirely in matters of principle, we are 


sometimes disappointed. I believe it is our fault in not judging their situation 
correctly. 


The new Muslim countries have their problems with the colonial powers, 
and they have their problems mutually. In the solution of these problems 
Pakistan is not in a position to exert a decisive influence. They do not always 





1Condensed from an address to the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on 
25 August 1961. 
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their previous colonial powers. Our quarrel is with the next-door Asian power, | 
That is the fundamental difference between our situation and theirs. At times 
when we find that other Muslim countries do not see things as we do, we Ought 
to realise that their circumstances are different from ours. 


Initially when Pakistan came into being, a lot of our people started bragging f 
about Pakistan being the biggest Muslim country. There is now-a-days the | 
bug of leadership on the minds of people. We are an enormous country, but | 
we also have enormous problems, and any talk about leading others is sheer 
nonsense. As far as we are concerned, we have on every occasion given the 
fullest moral and whatever other support we could give, to our Muslim bre » 
thren. We wish them well; we wish that they get stronger; we wish that their 
mutual problems are resolved. But one thing must be quite clear to Pakistanis, 
We must not get involved in their internal problems. In pursuance of that policy, ) 
we have made amongst the Muslim countries good friends. There are some 
who are our closest allies. There are countries like the Arab countries with whom 
we have very cordial relations and, I think, that should continue. f 


As regards the territorial security of Pakistan, first of all there is the problem 
of security in the context of a possible world conflict. I shall talk about it later. 
We have our security problem with India. We have had it ever since partition. \ 
India’s foreign policy and its policy towards Pakistan have been offensive and 
non-cooperative. So far there is no indication that Indian leadership wants 
India and Pakistan to live peacefully and amicably. The thing that has em- } 
bittered our relations is the question of Kashmir. I maintain, as I have often 
said, that this problem is capable of solution, and one day, believe me, it is | 
going to be solved by sensible people sitting together and discussing it. Why 
can that not be done today? And if it could be done today, the peoples of | 
both India and Pakistan would be saved from an enormous amount of misery. 

I have pleaded with all humility with the Prime Minister of India, but I al 
not been able to get him agree to a proper solution of this problem. 


There are three elements in this dispute: there are the people of Kashmir, 
there are the interests of Pakistan, and there are the interests of India. It should | 
not be beyond human ingenuity to work out a solution that would reasonably 
satisfy all three elements. No compromise solution can ever give hundred per 
cent satisfaction to everyone. The meaning of a compromise solution is that | 
it is entered into in a spirit of give and take. That has not been acceptable to } 


Mr. Nehru. 
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I was not fully conversant with the question because, during the Kashmir 
struggle, I happened to be in East Pakistan. I asked for the files and I was 
astounded to find that Mr. Nehru, on several occasions, gave solemn assurances 
on which he has gone back. It was a great disappointment—great disappointment 
for the sake of India and for the sake of Pakistan—because we are next door 
neighbours and we have to live together. I am going to read an extract from 
a document in which the Indian Prime Minister said: 


“We have declared that the fate of Kashmir is ultimately to be decided 
by its people. That pledge we have given, and the Maharajah has supported 
it, not only to the people of Kashmir but to the world. We will not and 
cannot back out of it. We are prepared, when peace and law and order 
have been established, to have a referendum under international auspices 
like the United Nations. We want it to be a fair and just reference to the 
people and we shall accept their verdict.” 


There are several other statements of this nature. Today, Mr. Nehru 
describes any mention of these statements as a “tamasha”, a joke. Lately, in 
order to divert people’s attention from these promises, he has been accusing 
Pakistan of aggressive intentions against India. He has also been saying that 
there is a Government of military mentality in Pakistan and so it can only 
think in military terms. Now, as regards aggression, with all the military aid we 
have received, we have one-third of India’s strength. It does not require any 
great military skill to reach the conclusion that for a country, that has only 
one-third of the opposing country’s strength, to pursue an aggressive policy 
would be suicidal. I think that argument is used to divert attention, and confuse 
the minds of some of our friends, who lend themselves to such confusion. 


As regards Pakistan’s leadership being military, of course, it is military. 
But it is very humble; it has been very rational; and it has been very cooperative. 
I have been talking about peace between India and Pakistan all the time. On 
the other hand, if you see reports in Indian newspapers, and sometimes these 
reports are reproduced in Pakistani newspapers, you will find that in India 
money is being spent on missiles, on making atomic weapons, supersonic air- 
craft and this type or that type of tank. Now, I ask you, which conduct is 
more military, theirs or ours? 


We have come up against a blank wall, though I think the bulk of the 
people of India want to live in peace with Pakistan. We genuinely want to live 
in peace with India on equal and honourable terms. I think, once India has got 
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a 


the needed measure of statesmanship, she will realise what good friends we 
can be to her and what support we can give to her. A very able Indian came 
to see me when I was abroad somewhere and said: “I know that you have met 


with disappointments, and I know you are trying very hard to bring about 
peace between India and Pakistan and you have been spending a lot of your 
time on it, but please go on doing so. It is necessary, for unforiunately our 
leadership is completely confused.” Meanwhile, these major problems remain 
unsolved and vast armies are being prepared against us. 








What, in these circumstances, should be the policy of Pakistan towards 
India? [ maintain that while wanting to live in peace with it, we should continue 
to lean against India till such time gs a solution of our problems with it has \ 
been found. 


rivers on which the life of the whole of West Pakistan, of some 45 million { 
people, depends. As our population increases, every drop of that water has got } 
to be husbanded, stored and utilized. Then there is the added problem of our 
security, of physical security. The present cease-fire line is just like a grip around 
our neck. That is the military meaning of the present situation. Then there is 
our pledge to the people of Kashmir that they have a right to freedom just as 
the people of India and the people of Pakistan have a right to freedom. 


If you look at the map of Kashmir, you will see the location of the three 
} 


We must now consider the question of Pakistan’s security in the global | 
context. Nobody can deny that there is afoot a tremendous struggle between § 
the two mightiest powers of the world, the Soviet Union and the United States | 
of America. Every other day you hear of incidents and problems that could 
be provocative of a major war. A major war today means decimation. Pakistan, 
especially West Pakistan, occupies a vital position. If a war flares up in these 
parts of the world, we cannot remain free from it. Let us be quite clear about 
that. It is not neutralism that is going to save you. If a possible aggressor thinks 
that he can come through this way and it is worth his while to do so, he will 
make a good attempt to do that. In the military sphere, I might tell you, itis | 
not the intentions that are crucial; it is potential military power that is crucial. 
If a countiy has that power, intentions can change at any moment. Intentions } 
are transitory things. Military and economic power can change them. 


West Pakistan lies between three mighty powers of Asia. One is virtually 
hostile to us. The other two have an ideology which conflicts with ours. In this } 
situation, how can we have an assurance of security. To answer that question, | 
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one does not require any very great knowledge, military, strategic, or geo-political. 
The only way in which we can ensure our security under these circumstances is 
to have friends, powerful friends, who are interested in our security, who are 
interested in our freedom, and who are interested in our progress. Therefore, it 
has been the object of our endeavour to gain such friends. That is the 
reason why we are in military pacts like CENTO and SEATO. That is the 
reason why we are in military alliance with the United States. We believe that 
Americans are interested in our security. We believe that they want to see us 
free. We believe that they want to see us flourish and prosper. They are, there- 
fore, our friends and we shall continue to search for such friends. 


You might say that CENTO and SEATO are not perfect arrangements. 
I quite agree with you. They are not perfect, but they constitute some arrange- 
ments. There are obligations on our friends and there are obligations on us 
to assist each other, should we be aggressed against. These are purely defensive 
arrangements. It is very difficult to have perfection, and especially when you 
are in alliance with other countries. It may be that we look at a problem from 
our angle; but they have the right to look at the same problem from their 
angle and that is where the divergence of outlook between them and us comes 
about. 


I know that at times heat is generated against the United States and our 
relationship with it. It is said that Americans are not doing this or that for 
us. But what I say is that Americans have been very good friends of ours in 
the economic field. They have given us military hardware so that we can defend 
ourselves readily, largely by our own effort. They have, however, found it 
difficult to give us full and all-out support in certain political matters. But after 
all, they have their own limitations too. 


Politics is the science of choosing the lesser evil. But if a choice were to be 
made between a clear-cut good and a clear-cut evil, then any fool could be 
a statesman. The choice is hemmed in by so many conflicts and international 
life is complex. Let us therefore not go on asking for perfection. But, at the 
same time, we have a right to draw the attention of our friends, should they 
be doing anything which impairs our interests in the political or military sphere. 
We have done that in the past and we shall continue to do so in the future. 
Likewise our friends naturally have the right to do the same thing. 


Some people talk of Asia for Asians. They do so in the same sense in 
which the Japanese, during the last war, talked of an “South Asian Co-prosperity 
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Sphere”. After the war some of us saw with our own eyes what was done in 
the countries that had come under the “Co-prosperity Sphere’’. The slogan of 
Asia for Asians can be deadly poison for the smaller countries of Asia, meaning 
that these countries should not have friends who can help them to safeguard 
themselves. But I am very glad that now one hears less and less of that slogan. 


Talking about our need for peace, we must remember that we cannot 
achieve peace outside the world context. The world has become small. What 
kept the peace in the world during certain periods in the past was the so-called 
balance of power. As a matter of fact, the balance of power itself did not keep 
the peace. If you have absolute balance of power, then you have lack of peace 
and you have a cold war, such as you have today. What, then, kept the world 
at peace between 1815, i.e., the end of the Napoleonic wars and 1914, when the 
First World War began? It was the ability of Britain to tip the scale in balance 
of power. If one side appeared too powerful and aggressive, the British put 
their weight on the other side. They were against the French at one time and 
they turned against the Germans at another time. They served as a powerful 
detached balancing factor. After the First World War, and certainly after the 
Second World War, that factor disappeared. Today, you have a powerful Soviet 
Union on the one side and a powerful United States on the other. And there 
is no peace today. There is no third factor that can tip the balance at the crucial 
time in favour of peace. Today these two countries have the power of annihi- 
lating each other. But neither the United States nor the Soviet Union has a 
decisive influence in squabbles between other countries. They can aggravate 
a situation if they want to, but they cannot resolve it; and that is a very dan- 
gerous thing indeed. How and when the equilibrium will be achieved is a very 
difficult thing to say. But unless it is achieved the world will continue to remain 
in a state of fluidity, fear and uncertainty. 


What should be done to put things right? When the last war started, every- 
body said that it was a war to end wars. But actually it laid the foundation of 
another war. Nevertheless, the vanquished nations were treated extremely 
generously which was a very wise thing indeed. Just look at the regeneration 
and revitalisation of Germany and other countries. But on a world basis, it 
laid the foundation of further conflict. If there were a really powerful United 
Nations, with a powerful instrument in its hands for maintaining peace in the 
world, and if there were a world order, there would be peace. 


But I wonder if we are going to have a world order. What is more likely 
to happen is that alongside of a Communist world order, there may be, in due 
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course, a non-Communist world order. I can see in the European Common 
Market the germs of the latter sort of arrangement. The British were hesitating 
to join the E.C.M. but now they have realised that it is necessary for them to 
do so. Although, financially, our intersts will be affected, because we have 
a protected market in Britain for certain goods, we feel that it would be in the 
interest of the world that Britain should join the Common Market. From that, 
I hope, a more vigorous and a more coherent order will emerge. I have no 
doubt in my mind that Canada and the United States will also join the E.C.M. 
It will then begin to expand. But such an order—shall we say a world order 
of non-Communist countries—cannot come about unless the United States 
takes a positive lead in regaid to it. Just as in the Communist order it is the 
Soviet Union that will be the kingpin and the power-base, similarly a non- 
Communist world order can be effective only if the United States provides the 
necessary base for that. Whether it will do so or not, I do not know; but there 
are a lot of thinking men in the United States who feel like that. 


The world was hoping that there would be a cessation of nuclear tests and 
through that there would be nuclear disarmament. We know the fate of all 
those efforts; they are not coming to anything. But even if there was disarma- 
ment in the world, that would not eliminate the chances of a world conflict. 
What do human beings do when they have nothing except sticks in their hands 
or just their claws or their teeth? They still fight. If you take away their arma- 
ments, they will still find some weapons for fighting each other and they will 
continue to do so unless you have some supervisory body which will enforce 
peace. Differences between people do not always arise only because of conflict 
of interest; sometime people quarrel because they dislike each other’s faces! 
So, what I say is this: It is not disarmament that will bring about peace, for 
suspicions will still be there. Unless you have a powerful supervisory body 
that can deter people who transgress the law, you cannot have world peace. 
When we shall have that order, it is very difficult to say. 


Today, scientific advancement has put human beings behind time. Their 
social thinking is centuries behind their scientific thinking. Thus there is a 
tremendous gap in the human mind, and it is very difficult to say when this 
gap will be bridged. Even the most intelligent men have a limit to their intelli- 
gence. I am beginning to feel that there is no limit to human folly. The most 
powerful instrument that God has given to men is the power of thinking; and. 
that is the last thing he wants to use! Let us hope and pray that a time comes 
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when we catch up with our scientific thinking. But until that happens, there jg 
going to be no peace in the world and no freedom from fear. 


What should Pakistan do in this situation? I say that our policy should 
be to ensure peace through the United Nations, and to continue to seek friends 
who are interested in the security and solidarity of our country. 


Sometimes the usefulness of our membership of the Commonwealth js 
questioned by people in our country. There are of course strains and stresses, 
People cannot forget that it was Sir Cyril Radcliffe who was responsible for 
handing over the district of Gurdaspur to India and that this fact led to the 
calamity of Kashmir. Let me tell you that the Commonwealth is not an instru- 
ment for the enforcement of peace or the solution of problems between its 
member countries. The British, when they were here, were in a position of 
power; but they are not now. If they had had the power, they would not have 
gone away. I think we expect too much of the Commonwealth. Still it has tre- 
mendous potentialities in many ways. I know that some of the countries that 
are represented in the Commonwealth do not see eye to eye with each other. 
For instance, India does not see eye to eye with us. But we have good 
relations with Canada, New Zealand, Australia and the other countries, 
The Commonwealth does give us a base, and should a non-Communist 
world order emerge, | have no doubt in my mind that the Commonwealth 
will play a large part in it. . 


Finally, | come to the question of the reformation and reconstruction of 
our society. There is a revolution of rising expectations in countries like Pak- 
istan. People expect more and more of good things every day. There is also a 
fear of reduced means. Our population is agricultural. Eighty per cent of our 
people live on the land. Their assets are the land. Whereas in the past, there 
may have been three persons to share a piece of land, there are now about 
ten. And, so a fellow who has one small share says: “How can I live on this. 
What is going to happen to me?” That is his fear. There is constant pressure 
on Government to fulfil people’s expectations. For that, we have to tidy up 
our organisation. We have to awaken our people from their stagnation. We 
have to make them see the necessity of concerted, cohesive action in order to 
be able to proceed with industrialisation and the introduction of advanced 
methods of farming. At the same time, to be able to do this for an expanding 
population, we have to find vast resources. All that was done by European 
and American countries in terms of a hundred years. We are being called upon 
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today to do the same thing in a matter of decades. No country has ever been 
able to develop or attain what economists call the “take off” stage without 
outside assistance. The initial industrialisation of Britain came through its 
own efforts. It then helped develop America, and, I think, a number of conti- 
nental European countries. We have to rely on outside assistance. There is no 
need of being ashamed of it. It is a hard fact of life that we have to rely more 
and more on outside assistance, because what they have done elsewhere in a 
hundred years we are being called upon to do in much less time. Before inde- 
pendence, there was hardly any industry in Pakistan, which has made our task 
more difficult. We have to find friends who are interested in our welfare and 
our advancement. We have a number of friends who are assisting us; amongst 
them United States is the one who has assisted us most. 


While talking about aid, people some time say aid is all right but there 
are strings attached to it. I really cannot make out what the meaning of that 
criticism is. But let me say that in human affairs and particularly in mutual 
relationships, nothing is done without a consideration, and the consideration 
in this case is just decency. The consideration, as far as friendly countries are 
concerned, is that we shall not do anything that will hurt their interests. Simi- 
larly, we expect that they will not do anything which will hurt our interests. 
That is the moral string attached to aid. Every country has its own problems, 
its own obligations and its own foreign policy, and it has to act as it deems 
fit to suit its circumstances. 








































INDEPENDENCE FOR ALGERIA! 





’ Al 

Mohamed Kellou | aft 

The area of Algeria is 850,000 square miles and its population) 

11,000,000, out of which 1,000,000 are Europeans. Na 
On the Ist of November 1954, the Algerian National Liberation Front | 

(F.L.N.) made this appeal to the Algerian people: “To you, who are called on Fr 


to judge us, our desire in making the present proclamation is to explain to you | °° 
the profound reasons, which have forced us to act, by giving you an exposition | Y! 
of our programme, the meaning of our actions and the justification of ou | { 
views, whose aim remains national independence within the North African) |" 
framework ... As for us, we, who are resolved to continue the struggle the 
certain of your anti-imperialist feelings and fortified by your support, will give be 
our best for our country”. : 


The analysis of the political situation in Algeria and of the parties militating lib 
against the French colonial regime previous to the commencement of the war| 2 
of liberation, on the Ist November 1954, persuaded the leaders of the Algerian | ee 


Revolution to state: The liberation of Algeria will be the work of all Algerians / ° 
and not that of a fraction of the Algerian people whatever its size may be. | : 
C 


To lead 10 million Algerians to victory over a powerful colonialist country 6, 
such as France it is necessary to ‘have a strong organisation with a clear political | a 


' 


doctrine. 


The essential objective of the Algerian Revolution is the realisation of | Ist 
national independence. It is in fact necessary from the very outset to plc fol 
the problem in its historical context. On Sth July 1830 the French army landed | an 
in Algeria and after 20 years of resistance by the Algerian people, led by Emit | lat 
Abdel Kader, France occupied Algeria by force of arms, to colonise and exploit} 4; 
it. Since that day, Algerians have struggled ceaselessly, using diverse means, of 
against the French colonial regime, which set out to eliminate the character and > lia 
personality of the Algerian people. Algerians are Muslims, their language 1) | be 
Arabic and the Algerian nation continues to exist. me 


The first political aim of the F.L.N. is therefore the restoration of A 
sovereign Algerian State. The second is to ensure the respect of all fundamental | 4, 
liberties without racial or religious discrimination. ‘ sy 


— = ick eas —_—_——— | 


a An 1 address. delivered at : a ‘meeting ‘of the Institute on 24 November 1961. th 
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Algeria is a republic. It must be sovereign internally and externally. The 
' Algerian state is democratic. The power resides in the will of the people and 
' after the recognition of a free and independent Algeria, as soon as the people 
are able to express themselves validly, general elections will give birth to a 
National Assembly and a democratic constitution. 


The Algerian republic will carry out a programme of social welfare. 
French policy aimed at keeping Algerians in the condition of a sub-proletariat, 
so as to exploit the economy of the country within the framework of the colonial 
system. The Algerian Revolution aims at distributing the wealth of the country 
for the benefit of the entire people and not for a European minority of big 
landowners and industrialists. Social justice is an essential condition for raising 
the standard of living of the Algerian people. Agricultural reform which will 
benefit the peasants and agricultural workers is also a part of the programme. 


The restoration of the state will be carried out with due respect for the 
liberties of all the inhabitants of Algeria. All property will be safeguarded, all 
legitimate interests will be respected. The Europeans in Algeria will enjoy Al- 
gerian citizenship, and will have the same rights and obligations as their Algerian 
compatriots, the law being the same for all. However, French people, who 


' choose to remain foreigners in the national community, will not be able to 


keep the exorbitant privileges which the colonial regime confers on them. 
Once this regime is abolished, there will be room for all in Algeria without 
tacial or religious discrimination. 


The battle of the three thousand men, armed with sporting rifles, on the 
Ist November 1954, in the mountains and forests of the country, was trans- 
formed in less than two years, into a general struggle, with modern weapons 
and a disciplined army over the whole of the territory from small villages to 
large towns. Algeria is divided into six departments (willayas). Each willaya is 
divided into zones, each zone into regions and each region into sectors. Each 
of these units has three leaders. A political leader, a military leader and a 
liaison officer, who co-ordinate various activities and help to establish relations 


between the civilian population and the army, which amounts to about 100,000 
men, 


The liberated parts of the national territory are governed by assemblies, 
lected by the people. The war of liberation entails also humanitarian tasks 
such as the health service, ensured by doctors and nurses in the “maquis” and 


the Algerian Red Crescent, which attends to the refugees in the neighbouring 
countries, 
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Collegiate direction is set up in principle in all deliberating organisms and 
democratic centralism in all the organs of direction. 


On the 20th of October 1954, nine militant members of the Revolutionary 
Committee for Unity and Action (C.R.U.A.) Boudiaf, Benmhidi, Krim, Bitat, 
Didouche, Benboulaid, Benbella, Khider, Aitahmed, fixed the beginning of 
the armed struggle for Ist November 1954. 


On 20th August, 1956, the first Congress of the F.L.N. was held in the 
valley of La Soummam in the Algerian ‘‘maquis”. The political and military 
combatants of the national cause sent representatives to this historic conference 
in order to perfect the mechanism of the Algerian Revolution. A National 
Council of the Algerian Revolution (C.N.R.A.), consisting of 34 members, was 
elected. This is the supreme organ of the Algerian Revolution. It has the power 
of decision and it alone is authorised to declare a cease-fire. The C.N.R.A. ap- 
pointed from its members a Committee of Co-ordination and Execution (C.C.E.) 
which originally consisted of 5 members: Abbane, Krim, Benmhidi, Benkhedda, 
Dahlab. The C.C.E. coordinates the activities of the F.L.N. and its military 
expression, the Army of National Liberation, and executes the decisions taken 
by the C.N.R.A. 


On the 28th September 1958, in consequence of the development of the 
struggle and the desire of the Algerian people, the C.C.E., on behalf of the 
C.N.R.A. proclaimed the creation of the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic. The headquarters of the Government are in liberated 
Algerian territory. For technical reasons, resulting from the continuation of the 
war, various ministerial departments are located in friendly, neighbouring 
countries. 


Composition of the Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic, 
(G.P.R.A.) has been as follows :— 


(a) 28 September 1958: Abbas, Krim, Bentobbal, Bousssouf, Yazid, 


Benkhedda, Francis, Madani, Benbella, Khider, Aitahmed, Boudiaf, 


Bitat, Debaghine, Cherif, Mehiri. 


(b) January 1960: Following a meeting, the C.N.R.A. appointed a new 
government: Abbas, Krim, Bentobbal, Boussouf, Yazid, Mehiri, 
Mohammedi, Francis, Benbella, Khider, Aitahmed, Boudiaf, Bitat. 


(c) August 1961: The C.N.R.A. met in Tripoli and elected the present 
government: Benkhedda, Dahlab, Yazid, Boussouf, Bentobbal, 
Mohammedi, Krim, Benbella, Khider, Aitahmed, Boudiaf, Bitat. 
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At present, the G.P.R.A. is recognised by the following countries: 


Afghanistan, Cambodia, Congo (Leopoldville), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, North Korea, North Vietnam, Outer Mangolia, Pakistan, People’s 
Republic of China, Saudi Arabia, Somaliland, Soviet Union, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 


On the Ist November 1954, when the French Government was led by 
Mr. Mendes-France, the French Minister of Interior, Mr. Francois Mitterand, 
stated: “Algeria is France”. The Mendes-France Government, after having 
appointed Mr. Jacques Soustelle, Governor General of Algeria, was defeated 
in the French National Assembly on Sth February 1955. 


On Ist April 1955, the new French Government, led by Mr. Edgar Faure, 
proclaimed a state of emergency and obtained from the French National As- 
sembly the vote for allowing the establishment of “Detention Camps” in Algeria. 


On 31st January 1956, Mr. Guy Mollet, the new French Prime Minister, after 
the general elections of January 1956, recognised the “Algerian personality” 
and put forward a stage plan: ceasefire, elections, negotiations. The F.L.N. 
rejected the plan. 


On the 24th March 1956, a left wing majority in the French National 
Assembly, voted “special powers”, instructing the Government to increase the 
repression in Algeria, and carried out the policy of the right-wing ultras. 


On 13th September 1957, the French Government, led by Mr. Bourges Mau- 
noury, submitted a bill for Algeria called “Loi-Cadre” to establish a single 
electoral roll in Algeria. The bill was rejected. 


On 29th November 1957, the Government of Mr. Feliz Gaillard obtained 
the passage of the bill. 


On 13th May 1958, the revolt of the French Generals and Colonels in 
Algeria took place. The French Government led by Mr. Pierre Pflimlin gave 
way to General de Gaulle. 


On Ist June 1958, came the end of the Fourth Republic. De Gaulle took over 
power. 


On 25th October 1958, De Gaulle, after strengthening the French armed 
forces in Algeria, demanded “‘surrender” by the G.P.R.A. 
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On 16th September 1959, confronted with the continued resistance of the 
Algerian people, de Gaulle gave up the myth of ‘French Algeria” and recog- 
nised the right of self-determination of the Algerian people. 

The Algerian war cost France (in French Francs): 

1956: 500 milliards 
1957: a 


1958: 800  ,, 
7: FO w» 
1960: 1000 _,, 


It also meant increasing numbers in French armed forces in Algeria: 
1 November 1954: 50,000 men. 
19 May 1955: 100,000 men. 


13 August 1956: The French Government decides to keepin the army 
the contingent of 1954 and calls up another 50,000 men. 


30 January 1956: 310,000 men. 


17 August 1956: The French Government calls up 3 contingents of 
reservists amounting to 300,000 men. 

Today there are 600,000 men of the French regular army in Algeria. 
To this figure should be added about 200,000 territorials and militia plus 
about 200,000 gendarmes and police. 


Now as to the human cost of the war. According to French official sources, 
by November Ist 1959, a total of 13,000 French soldiers and 145,000 Algerian 
soldiers were killed. 


In fact Algerian casualities are estimated by the French at more than one 
hundred a day. Military experts consider that in conventional warfare opera- 
tions, an approximate estimate would be seven men wounded or missing for 
each soldier killed. On this basis, we can estimate the total of French casualities 
at 100,000 as a minimum. Algerian casualties are estimated at well over 800,000 
men. 


The figures given above are quoted from French communiques and are probab- 
ly underestimates. On February 27th 1960. French military headquarters in Algiers 
announced that such military communiques, presenting the overall casualties 
from military operations throughout Algeria, would no longer be made public. 
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According to French official sources (Le Monde, Paris, 19 November 
1961), French prisoners held by the F.L.N. number 348. 


As for Algerian prisoners, their number could be over 100,000 in military 
internment camps, transit and interrogation centres, detention camps and 
prisons, in Algeria and France. 


Moreover, since the struggle for national liberation was launched in 
November 1954, French colonialism has carried out a continuous policy of 
ruthless repression against the Algerian people. According to French official 
sources, 2,075,000 men, women and children live in what are to all intents 
and purposes concentration camps, the so-called regroupment camps. Over 
300,000 Algerian refugees live in dreadful conditions in Tunisia and Morocco. 
And the war continues visiting the Algerians daily with ruin, destruction, 
torture and death. In spite of this heavy price paid to liberate a nation, the 
Algerian revolution continues its march to victory under the leadership of the 
F.L.N. In addition to the repression by the French army against our people, 
the European ultras and fascists carry on racial incitement, leading to repeated 
massacres of the Algerian civilian population. 


These provocations are aimed at jeopardizing the chances of fruitful 
cooperation between the French and our people in an independent Algeria. 
It is time for the Europeans in Algeria to realise clearly that the only danger 
which menaces their future in Algeria comes from a handful of people who 
wish to perpetuate colonialism in Algeria and install fascism in France. 


Negotiations between G.P.R.A. and France have taken place since 1956. 
Here is a calendar of the meetings that have been held :— 
12 April 1956: Informal meeting in Cairo between M. Begarre and 
M. Gorce, delegated by the French Prime Minister Guy Mollet, and the 
F.L.N. leader Mohamed Khider. 
11 July 1956: Meeting in Belgrade between M. Pierre Commin and 
Pierre Herbault, collaborators of Guy Mollet, and the Algerian leaders 
M’hamed Yazid and Ahmed Francis. 
2 September 1956: Meeting in Rome between Pierre Commin, Pierre 
Herbault and Yazid, Francis, Kiouane. 
12 September 1956: Meeting in Belgrade between Pierre Herbault and 
Lamine, Debaghine, Khider, 
June 1960: Talks at Melun. 
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February 1961: Secret talks in Switzerland between Deleusse and 
Pompidou on the French side and Boumendjeland Boulahrouf on the 
Algerian side. 


20 April 1961: Negotiations at Evian. 
20 July 1961: Negotiations at Lugrin. 


At Melun, the French Government demanded that the Algerian army 
should lay down arms prior to any negotiations. Our position is that a cease-fire 
should be the result of a political agreement. The G.P.R.A. refused to surrender, 
so the talks broke down. 


Again, the negative policy of France brought about the adjournment of the 
negotiations at Evian and Lugrin. 


In order to concede the right of self-determination to the Algerian 
people, France insists on keeping French sovereignty over certain territories 
and military bases and demands a privileged status for Europeans which would 
give them control of the economic and political apparatus of the country. This 
would constitute a state within a state. 


France wants also to take away from Algeria the Sahara, with all its 
mineral resources, which forms four-fifths of our territory. Our people will 
never accept partition and will never renounce sovereignty over their part of 
the Sahara. . 


Today after seven years of war, the Algerian Revolution has entered ona 
new phase. The last meeting of the National Council of the Algerian Revolution 
(C.N.R.A.) has given the government headed by Benyoussef Benkhedda a 
definite programme to carry out. This programme reaffirms the doctrine of the 
F.L.N. with regard to the establishment of a new Algeria and gives authority 
to the G.P.R.A. to carry on the war and negotiate the peace. An independent 
Algeria will give the Algerian people a life of freedom, prosperity and progress. 
We are not waging war for war’s sake. It has been forced upon us. The fact 
that we are resolved to fight to attain our objectives does not mean that we 
are unwilling to resume negotiations. 


We are in favour of serious negotiations with the French Government and 
the sooner, the better. We have noted lately official French statements which 
have been described by political observers as a step further to the settlement 
of the Algerian problem. We think that statements are not enough. They should 
be followed by negotiations. Experience has taught that the French do not 
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give the same meaning to words as we would do. The situation in Algeria 
and France, and internationally has in it at present some favourable elements, 
which should inevitably lead to a sovereign and independent Algeria. 


We do not conceive any serious negotiations if, from the start, there is not 
an agreement on the definition of the territory of Algeria. No agreement can be 
possible unless France recognises the territorial integrity of Algeria, including 
the Sahara. We will not compromise on two principles: 


(1) The integrity of the Algerian territory, 
(2) The unity of the Algerian people. 


Not long ago, General de Gaulle stated that the inhabitants of the Sahara 
“wished to be Algerians”. For our part, we are ready to put the sincerity of 
this statement to the test. 


Negotiations, conducted with honesty and good faith, enabling the Algerian 
people to acquire genuine independence for their undivided country, are both 
necessary and possible. An era of fruitful co-operation between the Algerian and 
French nations will then be ushered in. 


In order to be able to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Algerian 
people, we must first rid our country of colonialism. To bring this about, we 
need the help of freedom-loving peoples throughout the whole world, and the 
military, material and diplomatic help of our allies. The Algerian people will 
not fail to recognise the support they receive in the hour of their struggle. 











THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION! 
Norman D. Palmer 


Future historians, looking back upon the middle and latter half of the 
twentieth century, will doubtless describe it as one of great transition periods 
of human history. We are conscious of some of these changes, but obviously we 
cannot fully appreciate what is happening because we are living in the midst of 
change. On the twentieth anniversary of Pearl Harbour we are reminded that 
certain incidents occurred in far-off Manchuria in 1931 to which most of us 
Americans paid little attention, and which led to a chain of events fundamentally 
altering the nature of the world in which we live. Perhaps the most momentous 
change of all has been the harnessing of “‘the basic power of the universe”, to 
use former President Truman’s words, and the ushering in of the nuclear age. 


Students of international affairs have not yet even begun to grasp the signifi- 
cance for diplomacy and international relationships of this great breakthrough in 
the scientific field. As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, Khrushchev and 
Kennedy, Macmillan, De Gaulle, and Adenauer are working under conditions as 
different from the Second World War as flying a jet is different from running a 
steam locomotive.” We are living in what is sometimes described as a new age 
and a new order of violence, “the age of over-kill”, in which man now holds in 
his hands, for the first time in history; almost unlimited capacities for destruction 
or for human betterment. We are all at least vaguely aware of the revolutionary 
tides which are sweeping our age, and which are transforming all types of human 
relationships in ways which we cannot fully discern. In our moments of intros- 
pection we may wonder whether we as human beings are capable of dealing 
with the problems of the nuclear age. President Kennedy once put it this way: 
“Can we carry through in an age where we will witness a race for the mastery of 
the sky and the rain, the ocean and the tides, the far side of space and the inside 
of men’s minds?” 


These are fundamental questions in this particular period of human history. 
They must be borne in mind when we try to consider more specific questions, 
such as the foreign policy of a particular country under a particular administra- 
tion. For we are living under very different conditions in a very different kind 





1 Revised version of an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 8 December, 
1961. 
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of world; and each country has great difficulty in formulating and implementing 
its foreign policies under changing and often deteriorating conditions in a dan- 
gerous world. 


We must also give due attention to the more immediate background for our 
discussion, particularly to the main developments in both internal and external 
affairs in the closing months of the Eisenhower Administration. A very important 
event in the United States in 1960 was of course the Presidential campaign and 
election. This Presidential campaign was a rather dramatic one. The American 
voters seemed to be more interested in the personalities of Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Nixon—and to a considerable extent in the personalities of “Jackie” 
Kennedy and “Pat’’ Nixon as well—than in fundamental issues. It is important 
toremember that in spite of his great success in projecting a favorable 
image of himself—and in this respect he scored heavily over Mr. Nixon in 
the famous television debates—Mr. Kennedy won by the narrowest of margins. 
This is important because it throws light on the inner recesses of American 
political life and on the mood of the American voter. After the election, during 
the transition period from early November until the inauguration in 
January, 1961, a great many things were done and plans for transition were 
worked out very ably and carefully. The President-elect made a number of 
magnificent statements which were very remarkable and raised high hopes. 


On the international scene too, several important developments contributed 
to the climate of opinion in America on the eve of the accession to office of the 
new Administration. Among these may be mentioned the disappointing results 
of the efforts to secure Soviet agreement to a ban on nuclear testing and to con- 
crete steps in the direction of disarmament. Mr. Khrushchev’s shoe-waving antics 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations in the fall of 1960 cast a pall over 
the world organization which was deepened in 1961 by a number of unhappy 
events, notably the Congo crisis, the death of the UN Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, and increasing Soviet intransigence in UN Councils and outside. 


In a sense the Kennedy Administration started off on too high a level. 
After the brave words of Mr. Kennedy and his supporters during the Presidential 
campaign and after, culminating in the magnificent inaugural address, the new 
President soon found himself beset by a multitude of problems which made it 
particularly difficult for him to live up to his own high aspirations and 
professions. 
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There was in the first place the problem of organising the administration, 
to which the President himself gave his personal attention. New faces appeared 
in the key positions in Washington. In selecting his Secretary of State, the Presi- 
dent jumped over two or three obvious choices, notably Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 


Bowles, and Senator Fulbright, and named a less-well-known man, Dean Rusk, | 
who was highly respected by those who knew him. He was President of the | 
Rockefeller Foundation and had had extensive experience in important govern. | 


mental positions. Under Mr. Rusk, Mr. Kennedy placed some politically influ- 


ential people, including Mr. Bowles and Mr. Stevenson, in the State Department | 
in various positions. The choice of Ambassadors was also quite interesting, and 
rather unconventional. Several professors, from Harvard and eleswhere, were | 


given top Ambassadorial posts. For example, Professor Reischauer, a leading 
authority on Japan, was sent to Tokyo, and Professor Galbraith, an eminent 


economist, to New Delhi. The President brought into the White House, as mem- | 
bers of his inner circle, a number of professors, including McGeorge Bundy, | 


and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard, and Walter W. Rostow of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Almost immediately the new Administration was beset by problems of coor- 
dination of a very serious nature, and a great deal of confusion of policy ensued. 
This confusion was particularly marked in the field of Latin American policy 
in which many persons outside of the State Department, including Adolf Berle, 
Richard Goodwin and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. of the White House advisory staff, 
were conspicuously involved. It was an open secret that President Kennedy 
offered the position of Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
to several persons before he finally persuaded a career Foreign Service Officer 
to accept the post. And this was an unusually important position in the light 
of Mr. Kennedy’s known determination to give greater attention to Latin 
American affairs. Mr. Kennedy, a former Senator and an astute politician, was 
fully conscious of the importance of cultivating good relations with members 
of the Congress, on whom he lavished his personal charm and attention in most 
attractive ways. But despite his own personal efforts the President soon found 
that the Congress, with a Democratic majority in both Houses, was at times a 
somewhat unreliable ally. The “honeymoon period” of the new Administration 
was hardly over before a major battle developed in the powerful House Rules 
Committee; and only the personal intervention of the Speaker of the House, 
Representative Sam Rayburn, won approval for a change in the membership of 


the Con mittee which offered better prospects of the Committee’s favourable | 


consideration of legislative measures regarded as vital by the new Administration. 
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Mr. Kennedy’s new style of administration and diplomacy had many useful 
results, but one unfortunate consequence was that the normal machinery of 
coordination suffered because of more informal approaches. For example, Mr. 
Kennédy abolished the Operations Co-ordinating Committee which had played 
a rather significant role in the implementation of policy decisions reached 
through the machinery of the National Security Council. Moreover, in the early 
weeks of the new Administration the National Security Council itself was not 
used much. President Truman once remarked that he did not understand how 
his predecessors had got along without the National Security Council, and Pre- 
sident Eisenhower found it to be a very useful institutional] aid. In the latter part 
of the Eisenhower years the National Security Council met normally once a 
week. Already Mr. Kennedy has discovered something good in this Council 
and now he wants to have meetings at least every other week. 


But the problems of coordination and internal support of his policies 
were far less serious than the difficulties which arose abroad. Mr. Kennedy ex- 
pected and was quite hopeful that he would have time in the first weeks of his 
Administration to concentrate on problems of internal organization and to 
start to achieve some of the objectives which he very sincerely had in mind. 
Instead, one crisis after another arose, which forced Mr. Kennedy to devote 
much of his time to world affairs, and for which no satisfactory policies could 
be framed. Two vexing questions which became more critical in the early days 
of the Kennedy Administration were those of Laos and nuclear testing. These 
problems gave the new President his first “baptism of fire” on the international 
stage, and they seemed to lead to a change in the thinking of Mr. Kennedy him- 
self and some of the other top leaders of the Administration. In each case the 
situation was confused and there were different views from different sources. 
In the Laotian crisis no satisfactory U. S. policy evolved. In the case of nuclear 
testing, the President had a great desire to make some progress and to reach 
agreement on a test ban, which, he hoped, might have opened up a wider field 
for negotiations with the Soviets, but for one reason or another the new round 
of negotiations on muclear testing proved to be no more productive than the 
innumerable efforts of previous Administrations. This was a very serious blow 
to Mr. Kennedy’s hopes for some progress in the direction of peaceful co- 
operation. 


Then came the Cuban affair and all the difficulties which resulted from 
that. Almost all Americans agreed that the results were most unfortunate, but 
they differed widely on the causes of the Cuban fiasco and on the policies which 
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the United States should have followed. Many agreed with the verdict of Walter 
Lippmann: “In a free society like ours a policy is bound to fail which deli. 
berately violates our pledges and our principles, our treaties and our laws, 
The ultimate reason why the Cuban affair was incompetent is that it was out of 
character like a cow that tried to fly or a fish that tried to walk.”” Some Americans 
felt that the Kennedy Administration should not have given any assistance or 
encouragement to the anti-Castro Cubans in exile, while others argued that if 
there was to be a display of power, enough power should have been used to 
achieve effective results. 


Shortly after Mr. Kennedy entered the White House the perennial question 
of Berlin became critical again, as a result of a series of Russian moves to 
force the Western powers out of Western Berlin and to seal off the escape 
routes which thousands of East Germans were taking every year through East 
Berlin. Mr. Kennedy apparently hoped that Mr. Khrushchev would agree to 
peaceful negotiations on the Berlin question, and in this belief he found support 
in the United Kingdom but alarm and opposition in France and West Germany. 
Unfortunately, M1. Kennedy’s hopes proved to be unfounded. When he met 
Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna, he received a lesson in inflexibility, imperviousness, 
and real politik which profoundly influenced his thinking and policies in foreign 
relations. When the Russians literally erected walls between East and West 
Berlin, they gave fresh evidence of the extent to which they were prepared to 
go to compel the Western powers and Western Germany to accept the Soviet 
“solution” of the Berlin problem; but it is perhaps significant that when the 
United States, the U.K., and France stood firm on Berlin, Mr. Khrushchev 
modified his belligerent tone. 


The Congo witnessed a different kind of crisis, in which the United Nations 
became so deeply involved that its future evolution may be affected by the 
outcome of its efforts in the Congo morass. In this crisis the United States 
strongly supported the UN’s activities, and to a large extent the Soviet Union 
did as well. The role of the U.K. in the Congo was more equivocal, and, of course, 
the state which had controlled the Congo for many years, Belgium, objected 
to many of the UN’s moves, especially regarding Mr. Tshombe and the Katanga. 


The United States has become deeply concerned about the future of the 
United Nations, which is being subjected to increasing strains and stresses as a 
result of a number of new developments, notably the obstructive policies of 
many of its members, the problems arising from the sudden acquisition of so 
many new members, its grave financial problems, the death of Dag Hammarsk- 
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jold, and the like. Mr. Khrushchev’s troika proposal and his contemptuous 
treatment of Secretary-General Hammarskjold were serious threats to the 
United Nations. It was known that the Russians refused to communicate with 
him and addressed all communications to the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
As far as they were concerned, he did not exist. 


Many other areas of policy had to be given special attention by the leaders 
of the new Administration in Washington. The Administration began to consider 
the development of new relations with the members of the European Economic 
Community (the Common Market), especially in view of the prospect that the 
U.K. would soon join that Community as a fully cooperating member. Then 
there were also encouraging signs that the United States was moving towards 
a more realistic approach to the so-called “neutralist’” countries, based on the 
realization that there were many forms and brands of neutralism, and that 
not all of them were unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of the United States; 
but this effort at reappraisal was considerably checked by the Belgrade Con- 
ference and by some developments that rose shortly afterwards. 


In the field of foreign assistance, a great many questions arose. Almost 
every year the whole question of foreign assistance goes through the process of 
re-examination, while the Congress is considering the President’s recommenda- 
tion for the budget for the next fiscal year. Many Americans, for various reasons 
and from various points of view, have grave doubts about the effectiveness, or 
even the desirability, of continuing a large programme of foreign assistance. 
Mr. Kennedy wanted to put the foreign aid programme on a longer-term basis 
so that the U.S. could be of more positive assistance to the developing coun- 
tries. The Congress did not fully accept the President’s recommendations, but 
it did appropriate over one billion dollars for the Development Loan Fund 
and it expressed a firm support of some more positive approach in*the years to 
come. It also approved the proposal to broaden the scope and functions of 
the International Cooperation Administration and its transformation into a 
new agency—the Agency for International Development, better known as AID. 


Although the basic relations of United States with all the countries of 
South Asia have continued to be good, the Kennedy Administration did expe- 
rience some difficulties and misunderstandings in its relations with South Asia. 
From the very beginning it aroused some apprehensions in Pakistan, perhaps 
because so many people promimently identified with support for India, including 
Mr. Kennedy himself, Mr. Chester Bowles, and Professor John K. Galbraith, 
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held prominent positions in the new Administration. Pakistan also seemed 
to have growing doubts about U.S. policy towards military pacts and towards 
‘‘neutralist” countries, and especially towards India. It was disturbed by 
reports of contemplated amendments to the Mutual Security Act, which 
might have made it possible for the United States to sell weapons of warfare 
to countries with which it had no formal military arrangements. 


The visit of President Ayub Khan to the United States in the summer of , 


/ 


1961 did a great deal to clear up existing misunderstandings and to place US. 
Pakistan relations ona more realistic basis. The President of Pakistan spoke 
very frankly and very effectively during his American visit, and he madea 
favourable impression on the American public. Apparently he and President 
Kennedy got along very well. 


In November Prime Minister Nehru made his third official visit to the 
United States. He had been in the U.S.A. for a brief period in the previous 
year, for the opening session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
when many world leaders had come to New York. Mr. Nehru also engaged 
in frank discussions with President Kennedy, which, it seemed, led to a 
greater appreciation and understanding of the position of the United States 
and India on major world issues. 


The visits of President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister Nehru helped to 
create a better spirit in the relations of the United States with the two major 
countries of South Asia. Unfortunately, even before the end of 1961, new 
strains and differences of approach developed, which somewhat dissipated the 
new spirit which seemed to have been created by the American visits of the 
chief spokesmen of Pakistan and India. 


Neither India nor Pakistan is satisfied with the U.S. position on the Kashmir 
question. Pakistan feels that it has every reason to expect the U.S. to take a 
stronger position in favour of Pakistan vis-a-vis India. India is irritated at the 
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position the United States has taken whenever the Kashmir question has come | 


before the Security Council of the United Nations, and at the critical tone of 
the American press regarding India’s policy towards Kashmir. Surely, however, 
neither the Government of the United States nor Americans as individuals 
need be apologetic for desiring sincerely to promote the best possible relations 
between India and Pakistan and to do anything that could usefully be done 
to improve the mutual relations of two countries which have so much in common, 
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in spite of their unhappy relations since they achieved their independence in 
1947. 


For obvious reasons the United States is also concerned about the present 
situation in Nepal. Nepal at the present time is in a difficult economic position. 
The political situation is also rather confused. While the King seems to have 
firm control of the country, he is searching for ways and means to consolidate 
his power and to keep the allegiance of his people. Most of the outstanding 
political leaders, however, are either in jail or in exile, and the future evolution 
of internal and external policies is by no means clear or hopeful. As far as secu- 
tity is concerned, Nepal is a weak state. It is wedged between the two giants 
of Asia, and in trying to pursue a balance of power policy it is entering into 
limited relations with Communist China, partly, no doubt, to counteract the 
very heavy dependence on India. The Nepali leaders insist that they simply 
want to achieve an independent position, and they argue that they must try to 
establish better relations with their neighbours to the north as well as to the 
south. The United States, like India, is giving a great deal of economic assistance 
to Nepal, but it is difficult to measure the impact of this assistance. Certainly 
there is widespread criticism of the United States in Nepal. There is a consider- 
able feeling that the United States, as a member of the Cabinet once complained, 
“listens to India’s whispers whenever it is dealing with Nepal”. In other words, 
there seems to be a feeling that the United States should have more direct 
relationships with Nepal and should not work so closely with India in its 
approach to “the kingdom of the Gods.” 


Even a brief analysis will serve as a reminder that an extensive range of 
relations and interests links the Unites States with the countries of South Asia, 
on both official and unofficial levels. In the United States interest in South 
Asia is growing rapidly, and it is to be hoped that in time this growing interest 
will help to remove some of the misunderstandings which every South Asian 
visitor to the United States encounters, along wiih great curiosity and warm 
hospitality. There is a good deal of serious study of South Asia in the United 
States at the present time. This has largely been a development of the past 
decade or so. Several leading American universities—Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Wisconsin and a few others—have well-developed area pro- 
grammes relating to South Asia, which provide opportunities for the study of 
the subcontinent from almost every conceivable point of view. Of the more than 
50,000 foreign students in the United States Indians constitute the second or 
third largest group and Pakistan is also well represented. Contacts between 
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Americans and Pakistanis and Indians are increasing steadily. They involve, 


primarily, government officials, business representatives, teachers, students, and 


tourists. These contacts, let us hope, are increasing on the mental as well as 
on the physical level. The net results of the growing interchange of persons 
and ideas should certainly be all to the good. After all, the United States has 
much in common with both India and Pakistan, including a common interest 
in survival in the kind of world which will make survival worthwhile. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Pakistan received only 300 million dollars for the Second Five- 
Year Plan, whereas India got over 2,000 million dollars. What is the policy of 
the United States so far as this issue is concerned ? 


Dr. Norman D. Palmer: As you know, the International Consortium 


which allocates this money consists of a group of aid-giving countries— | 


chiefly the developed Western countries—which have pooled _ their 
resources in the Consortium and which provide funds for development 
in consultation with the Governments concerned. In the case of India, 
it is true that a very substantial amount of more than two billion 
dollars has been pledged. Now Pakistan estimated that its requirements 
for foreign exchange during the first two years of the Plan were over 900 million 
dollars, but in the first round of negotiations the Consortium pledged only 
some 300 million dollars. However, it was made clear that further assistance 
would probably be forthcoming when Pakistan presents its case again, in a more 
detailed way, before the Consortium. It is difficult to know what standards 
should be applied to requests for assistance in economic development. If you 
take population as a criterion, then Pakistan has not yet received the same 
assistance, relatively, as has India. If you take some other basis, for example, 
the amount of foreign exchange which in a given stage of planning is required 
or the effectiveness with which it is being used, then it is difficult to evolve com- 
parative standards. Economists apply all sorts of tests to the development 
programmes of various countries. I do know that there is a great amount of 
respect in the United States for the kind of planning which is now going on in 
Pakistan. The Consortium approach is a rather hard-headed one, for basically 
the arrangements which are made in respect of foreign assistance through the 
Consortium are governed largely by hard-banking propositions. 


Question: Is it correct that the U.S.A. is making England join the 
European Economic Community so that there should be a sort of buffer economy 
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whereby America will be able to keep at a distance, but at the same time the 
different countries of South and South-East Asia will suffer? 


Dr. Norman D. Palmer: Yn my opinion, the inferences which one might draw 
from this question, as it is worded, might be wrong. The U. S. has been interested 
in, and has actually put pressure on various Governments of Western Europe 
to adopt, measures of economic integration. It welcomed the emergence of 
the Community approach, which in a sense is a new approach, a combination 
of the federal and the functional approach, which means cooperation on eco- 
nomic lines with important political implications and objectives. From the 
beginning the United States had negotiations with the European Economic 
Community, and accredited a rather important representative to the Community. 
When the United Kingdom took the initiative in the formation of the European 
Free Trade Association, there was considerable criticism of this move in the 
United States, on the ground that it was not the right approach. The approach 
to the Common Market was in two ways. One is on economic grounds and the 
other on political grounds, and England was not ready to go so far in the 
direction of political association. The United States put pressure on the U.K. 
in the sense that it made no secret of its hope that eventually the E.F.T.A. and 
the Common Market would resolve their differences and find a way of merging 
into a single organisation. To that extent I suppose one could say that the United 
States has put pressure on Britain. However, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that the United States will itself face very serious problems with the 
emergence of a major trading area in Western Europe—I believe the third 
greatest trading area of the world. Many American industrialists and other 
businessmen are quite concerned about the problems of competing with and 
within this great new trading area. These concerns will doubtless be voiced 
strongly when the Trade Agreements Act comes up for renewal in 1962. The 
strength of the Common Market will be very great, and negotiations with it 
can hardly be done only through the machinery of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade or by direct arrangements, as trade agreements have been 
concluded up to the present time. The United States, moreover, is not unaware 
of the problems which the Common Market will create in the Commonwealth 
countries, and particularly in Pakistan and India. These countries enjoy arrange- 
ments of a preferential nature, and if the U.K. goes into the Common Market, 
there is going to be much disagreement with reference to their preference ar- 
Trangements. But on the whole I think the emergence of the Common Market, 
and the adherence of the United Kingdom to it, will in the long run be beneficial 
to the Commonwealth countries and to the United States. 
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Question: The United States gives so much importance to the right of self. 
determination in the case of Germany and Cuba. Why does it not give the 
same importance to this principle in the case of Kashmir? 


Dr. Norman D. Palmer: ’Self-determination’ is a very loose term. It may be 
used rightly or wrongly. It is being used in all sorts of cases, and it is sometimes 
very difficult to say in any particular instance whether it is a clear case of 
self-determination or not. I am not talking about Kashmir. I am trying to 
indicate the difficulties of applying such a general principle as the right of 
‘self-determination’. On the Kashmir issue the United States is on record as 
favouring the implementation of the resolutions of the U.N., which seem to 
recognize the right of self-determination. In the case of this issue India and 
Pakistan are working from different premises and directions. They do not 
appear to be talking about the same thing whenever they discuss the Kashmir 
question. I have often been asked in India why it is that the United States 
supports Pakistan’s case on Kashmir, and I have certainly been asked in 
Pakistan why it is that the United States is so luke-warm on the Kashmir 
question. 


Question: About the Algerian case, could you give us your independent 
view as an American? 


Dr. Norman D. Palmer : In Algeria it seems to me certain things are now 
fairly clear. One thing, at least, seems certain: Algeria is going to be free. There 
are certain basic unresolved issues which I hope are going to be resolved, but 
I believe that these will not long stand in the way of a negotiated settlement, if 


| 


? 


the extremists on both sides, who at the present time are bending every effort | 


to frustrate the efforts of General de Gaulle and the FLN alike, and are raising 
the level of bitterness and suspicion to highly dangerous levels, can be kept 
in check. 
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PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 
Khurshid Hasan 


Co-existence between states can take many forms. Divergent political, eco- 
nomic and social systems may confront each other in a posture of hostility 
without resorting to arms. The post-war pattern of international relations, 
bristling with tensions on all levels of contact, is a vivid example of such co- 
existence. The states can also live side by side and ignore each other, as was 
the case in the inter-war period between the Soviet Union and most of the 
Western countries when they refused to take notice of each other and tried to 
live in mutual isolation.! Or, there may be active co-operation on various aspects 
of inter-state activity between states whose political and economic institutions 
are not widely dissimilar and who share a common ideological and cultural 
heritage. The co-operation between members of the Atlantic Community may 
be cited as an example, par excellence, of peaceful co-existence. In the case of 
these states, the theory of harmony of interests has been fully vindicated. Finally, 
there can be peaceful co-existence between states with different, even diametri- 
cally opposed, ideologies, political and economic institutions. Apart from the 
alliance between Russia and the West during the Second World War, which 
was a special phenomenon, brought about by the need to fight a common enemy 
and not a will to cultivate and establish closer contacts, mention can be made 
of the relations between Finland and the Soviet Union and Afghanistan and 
the Soviet Union. In both these instances it is not a case of states living side by 
side in isolation or in a state of intense hostility but of friendly, peaceful co- 
operation in the economic, trade and cultural spheres. The International political 
spectrum thus reflects various modalities of co-existence, ranging from attitudes 
of acute hostility to expanding voluntary collaboration in many spheres of state 
activity. 


The launching of the peace drive by Mr. Khrushchev has given a concep- 
tual framework to the term ‘peaceful co-existence’. In his numerous speeches 
and statements he has elaborated the Soviet definition of the term. It can, in 
his own words, be summed up as follows :— 


“In its simplest expression it signifies the repudiation of war as a means 
of solving controversial issues... Apart from the commitment to non-aggression, 








| Isaac Deutscher, The Great Contest: Russia and the West (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960), p. 33. 
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it also pre-supposes an obligation on the part of all states to desist from violating 
each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty in any form and under any 
pretext whatsoever. The principle of peaceful co-existence signifies a renunciation 
of interference in the internal affairs of other countries with the object of altering 
their system of government or mode of life or for any other motives .... peaceful 
co-existence pre-supposes that political and economic relations between coun- 
tries are to be based upon complete equality of the parties concerned... . 


“Peaceful co-existence can and should develop into peaceful competition 
for the purpose of satisfying man’s needs in the best possible way.””! 


In his speech at the final session of the Supreme Soviet he further said that 
peaceful co-existence with different social orders presupposes elements of 
mutual concession, mutual consideration of interests, “since otherwise normal 
relations cannot be established.” 2 


The essence of Khrushchev’s doctrine of co-existence is the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy and competitive contest between the two 
different social and economic systems. There is nothing startling or new in this 
doctrine. Co-existence between states with different political and social orders, 
except for interruptions of war, has been a historical fact through the centuries, 
The use of force is already proscribed under the Charter except in self-defence 
or collective action on behalf of the Organisation. The significant thing is the 
official avowal and espousal of it by the Soviet Union and the possibilities it, 
as such, opens up for the relaxation of tensions and of lessening the chances 
of a nuclear holocaust. These chances, however, can be only explored and 
realised if the United States and other Western countries respond positively 
to the Soviet challenge and not dismiss it as a loud sounding nothing, or a 
clever attempt to beguile them. 


Till now, the official reaction in the West to Khrushchev’s doctrine of 
peaceful co-existence has been totally negative. For instance, during the debate 
on co-existence during the twelfth session of the General Assembly, most of 
the Western delegates expressed the opinion that the idea of co-existence had 
been developed by Lenin and Stalin, who, while never renouncing their basic 
hostility to the non-communist world, had revised the doctrine of Karl Marx 
by saying that a communist country would necessarily have to co-exist with 
others for a certain period of time. The Soviet view of co-existence was merely 





1 Nikita S. Khrushcev, ‘On Peaceful Co-existence,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 38, No. ! 
(October, 1959), pp. 3 and 4. 


2 The New York Times, 1 November, 1959. 
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a phase in the Communist struggle for power.'! To these suspicions generated 
by a hostile ideology has been linked the fact of Soviet military and political 
power. As pointed out by Kennan, even if the prevailing ideology in Russia 
was not antagonistic to the concepts prevailing elsewhere, the behaviour of the 
government of that country, particularly, if it involves expansion of its power, 
would still be a matter of most serious interest to the world at large.2 The 
extension of Soviet political and military power in Central and Eastern Europe, 
the way it was brought about and the way it is being maintained is referred 
to in support of the legitimacy of these fears. 


In view of these facts, among others, the West is unwilling to grant the 
bona fides of Soviet intentions or to assume the sincerity of its professions. In 
their opinion, even if the Soviet Union renounces force as a means of bringing 
about change, there is no guarantee against subversion. It is contended that 
there are more ways than outright military aggression or formal political inter- 
vention by which people can be brought under subjection. The science of 
insurrection, it is alleged, “the seizure of power by conspiratorial minorities . . . 
of the control of streets, of the manipulation of civil conflict”, are a part, 
and a very basic part, of the Communist thinking and training.? 


Though thesecontentions are not altogether irrelevant, the imperatives of 
survival should counsel a more positive attitude. In view of the threat of anni- 
hilation which a nuclear war poses, co-existence of some sort has become the 
sine qua non of survival. The only alternative to co-existence is no-existence. 
Peaceful co-existence is not merely a term to which the Soviet 
Government has given doctrinal trappings for propaganda purposes, but a prob- 
lem of serious and almost universal concern. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the practical aspects of peaceful co-existence, so that it can be made 
into a generally acceptable formula of international political relations, which 
will not only prevent future disputes but also help in the resolution of some 
of the existing ones. 


Such an examination can only take place, if the bona fides of Soviet intentions 
is granted and it is assumed that the Russians are genuinely desirous of peace. 
This assumption is not too far fetched. On the contrary, it is supported by a 
number of facts. In the first place, the death of Stalin and Khrushchev’s rise 








1 George F. Kennan, ‘Peaceful Co-existence: A Western View,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 38, 
No. 2 (January, 1960), p. 178. 


2 General Assembly, Official Records, 12th session, 1st Comm., 936th mtg., paras. 23-24, 
3 Kennan, op. cit., p. 181. 
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to power have meant tremendous changes in domestic policies which, in turn, 
is reflected in foreign policy. Among these is the great emphasis on in. 
creased production, geared to the objective of bringing about an appreciable 
and visible improvement in the economic standard of living of the Soviet 
masses. It has made the preservation of peace, a fundamental goal of 
Khrushchev’s foreign policy. The success of his entire economic programme 
depends on a continued period of peace. Harrison Salisbury, in the first of 
a series of articles on Soviet Russia, published in the New York Times, bears 
out this assumption. According to him, most leading Western diplomats in 
Moscow believe that Premier Khrushchev, despite all his threats and bluster, 
has made the preservation of peace with the West the chief aim of his foreign 
policy. A succession of unequivocal Soviet declarations that there no longer 
exists in the world any sane alternative to peace has strongly bolstered this 
conclusion. “The force of the Soviet declarations has been enhanced by the 
fact that they have been directed not toward the West—which might discount 
them as propaganda—but toward Communist China, with which Moscow 
is now locked in ideological conflict.” ! 


This view is re-inforced by the fact that there are no powerful or 
compelling motivations to war. Most of the political and territorial ambi- 
tions were realised under the regime of Stalin during and after the Second 
World War. The present Soviet Government is interested in consolidating 
these gains on the basis of the status quo and increasing its GNP. They have no 
need or desire to rely on Stalin’s method of conquest because the Soviet Union 
has now, in its planned economy, a means of increasing its power far more 
rapidly and securely than by conquest.2 This by no means implies that the 
Soviet Union will not be interested in the altering of the balance of power 
in its favour. But it will seek to do this by increasing its economic strength 
and potential, by trying to demonstrate the greater efficiency and productivity 
of its system than by a forcible or formal change of the status quo. The Soviet 
system was unable to do this in the past but appears confident to do so in the 
future. The present rate of growth of the Soviet economy lends substance to 
its vaunt and it is quite likely that what was heretofore a fantasy may become 
a reality. 

Similarly, desire for better living conditions and gruesome memories of the 
War have both contributed to the fostering of a pacific sentiment among the 
Russian people. Having gone through the sufferings and tribulations of the 





1 New York Times (int. ed.), 5 February, 1962. 
2 Deutscher, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Second World War, they instinctively recoil at the prospect of another war, 
which will totally annihilate their grandiose dreams of the future. The pre- 
valence of pacific sentiment among the people is bound to have influence on 
the foreign policy, particularly now, when an articulate public opinion is gra- 
dually taking shape as a consequence of Khrushchev’s liberalisation programme. 


The developing rift between Peking and Moscow has destroyed the mono- 
lithic unity of the Communist bloc. Insofar as each of them can no more count 
on the active support of the other in their respective disputes with non-com- 
munist countries, both of them will be compelled to be less bellicose and un- 
compromising in their policy utterances and seek some sort of accommodation 
with the West. Moreover, to bolster up their individual positions against each 
other, they will seek to cultivate peaceful and friendly relations with countries 
outside the Communist orbit, including the Atlantic powers. The logic of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute makes the continued preservation of peace an imperative 
necessity for Russia and China inasmuch as their bargaining position has been 
weakened by the deprival of the assurance of mutual help. 


However, mere vindication of Soviet bona fides is not enough to make peace- 
ful co-existence a practical proposition. It will only prepare the ground on the 
basis of which certain rules and procedures can be devised for giving a more 
acceptable content to the term. Such rules will require lengthy negotiations 
and must have intimate relevance to the political realities of the world situation 
instead of being sublimely abstract. It is equally essential for their ultimate 
effectiveness that they should reflect the broadest possible consensus and be able 
to impose binding obligations. This, in turn, can be achieved if there is a general 
revision, on both sides, of the attitudes and practices that have produced 
“or have been produced by, this dangerous state of world affairs known as 
the cold war.””! 


It is not envisaged that these rules will help in the solution of the political 
problems that have created divisions in the world. Some of these are too basic 
and involve the so-called vital interests of parties to the disputes to admit of 
an easy solution in the near future. But a beginning can be made at co-operation 
in those areas where the conflict is not acute, the differences not fundamental 
and a relatively greater degree of consensus available. 


One such area could be disarmament. Though a general agreement on 
disarmament seems wildly remote from reality, yet the possibility of accord on 





1 Kennan, op. cit., p. 190. 
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some aspects of the problem should not be ruled out. There can be, for 
instance, agreement on the banning of nuclear tests in the atmosphere. The 
talks on nuclear test bans have been going on for more than three years in 
Geneva without much result and have recently been adjourned owing to the 
failure of three powers to find acommon basis for discussion. But this should not 
daunt hopes of a future settlement. An agreement banning nuclear tests would 
not involve excessive security risks and if both sides abide by it in good faith, it 
will help to break the impasse over other disarmament negotiations. 


Similarly, there could be collaboration between the various states, inter- 
ested in such ventures, for the exploration of Outer Space. It will prevent 
unnecessary duplication and will enable all countries to benefit from each 
other’s research, observations and discoveries. There are already quite a few 
instances of co-operation between the West and the Soviet Union and Outer 
Space can become one of those areas. The Soviet Union participates in several 
international arrangements for the conservation of natural resources, notably 
the International Whaling Convention, International Convention for the North- 
West Atlantic Fisheries and an Interim Convention for the Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals. It has also ratified the Twelve-Power Treaty on the 
Peaceful Uses of Antartica. In this connection, note should also be taken of 
the joint investigation of the universe which was attempted in a limited form 
during the International Geophysical Year (IGY). The trend on the face of 
the earth has steadily been towards organized multinational action in the 
common interest and “there will be no reversal of that trend as man moves into 
outer space.”’! 


Another sphere where there is immense potential for the development of 
friendly relations between the two power blocs, where traditions of successful 
co-operation can be reared, without jeopardising the essential interests of either, 
is that of trade and commercial relations. Till now, the Western countries have 
been markedly reluctant, for political and economic reasons, to have with the 
Communist countries a general agreement incorporating the most-favoured- 
nation clause. Their main contention is that the principle of equality of treatment 
in commercial treaties with states with integrally planned economies does not 
carry the assurance, which in normal times it does, that equality of access would 
leave the market forces free to operate. There is always the danger of recourse 
to indirect measures which may deny a private agency, negotiating with a state 





1P C.Jessup and H J. laubenfeld, Controls for Outer Space (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959), p. 282. 
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monoply, the privilege of reciprocal advantages. In addition, the political at- 
mosphere of the cold war has compelled Western countries, particularly the 
United States, for political and strategic reasons, to curtail trade and impose 
certain discriminatory restrictions. However, once cold war could be substituted 
by a period of peaceful co-existence, and rules could be devised to assure the 
reciprocal operation of the most-favoured-nation clause, vast possibilities would 
open up for the development of commercial relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Western bloc. 


There could also be some consensus on strengthening the role of the United 
Nations and making it a more effective organ for handling international disputes. 
This is very essential, for if the use of force as an instrument of diplomacy is 
renounced, some provision will have to be made or alternative means provided 
for the revision of treaties and adjustment of situations, which the rapid pace of 
events have made anachronistic. It is difficult to visualise a period of peaceful 
co-existence without some binding procedures of peaceful change. 


Peaceful co-existence will involve delimitation of the respective spheres of 
influence and “‘hands off” policy towards the newly independent states of Asia 
and Africa. What the developing countries need is economic and technical 
assistance to meet their development targets and the challenge of the revolution 
of rising expectations. For the next few decades, most of these states are going 
to be so deeply involved in the vast and complex task of building their eco- 
nomies, streamlining their administration, expanding the existing meagre edu- 
cational facilities, providing basic health services and acquiring scientific and 
technical know how to catch up with the industrial West, that great power 
politics will be of peripheral interest to them. Their interest in the issues divi- 
ding the great powers will depend on the degree to which they are affected by 
them. Therefore, the great powers will have to pass a self-denying ordinance 
and not seek positions of strength and influence in the new states nor turn 
them into battlefields of the cold war. They must agree to respect their inde- 
pendence not to intervene in their domestic affairs or “inject their imperial and 
ideological rivalries.” 


Peaceful co-existence would also require some agreement on the function 
and role of propaganda. Efforts will have to be made for a more objective bias in 
news and radio reports and total ban on the publication and broadcast of items 
which deliberately seek to malign and misrepresent other countries. This will 
greatly help public opinion everywhere to have a better appreciation and under- 
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standing of different political, economic and social systems and correct distor. 
tions about them. 


It is only after a beginning has been made in these relatively less contro. 
versial spheres, where risks are not of menacing proportions, that a joint explo- 
ration can be undertaken for the disposition of issues on which there is pro- 
found disagreement between the great powers, issues such as_ the peace treaty 
with Germany, disarmament and spheres of influence in Europe. The goodwill 
generated by co-operation in some areas could conceivably create a more con- 
genial atmosphere for the settlement of these issues. Even if the great powers 
cannot agree on definitive agreements, they might agree “to seek to devise 
provisional arrangements which would contain their disputes within tolerable 
limits and allow time to provide a solvent for problems for which no agreed 
solution is presently possible.” ! 


II 


Peaceful co-existence, as a norm of international relations, cannot be 
confined to relations between the West and the Soviet Union but will have to 
regulate the policies of Asian and African countries also. It would not be an 
invaiid generalisation to submit that most of these countries subscribe in principle 
to the doctrine of co-existence. At the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung in 
April 1955, representatives of the majority of the participating countries endorsed 
peaceful co-existence. The sum total of most speeches was that peaceful co- 
existence should be the foundation of all international life and should not be 
restricted to the Big Five ; and that co-existence should mean the acceptance of 
the principle of independence and sovereign equality of states, irrespective of 
their size and strength and non-interference in the affairs of small states by the 
big ones. The big states include not only the ‘Big Five’ or other European powers, 
but equally the big countries of Asia and Africa. The latter must peacefully co- 
exist with each other, as China and India must, and with their less powerful 
neighbours. 


In Asia and Africa, peaceful co-existence will not necessarily mean the 
acceptance of the status quo. There are many outstanding disputes in these 
regions which require, among other things, territorial adjustments and empirical 
definition of boundaries. The dispute between India and Pakistan on the future 
of Kashmir, between China and India on the validity of the McMahon line deli- 








1 Benjamin V. Cohen, The United Nutions: Constitutional Developments, Growth and 
Possibilities (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961), p. 89. 
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miting India’s north eastern border with her neighbour and Indonesia’s claim 
to West Irian are instances where a revision of the status quo is sought. Simi- 
larly, the areas which are still under foreign rule aspire for a change of status 
quo to become independent self-governing states. Peaceful co-existence will 
not foreclose possibilities of change, though it will, by definition, proscribe 
change by use of force like India’s take over of Goa. 


It is relevant in this connection to make a mention of the Chinese attitude 
towards peaceful co-existence, which varies a great deal from that of the Soviet 
Union. China has, from the start, been wary of Khrushchev’s advocacy of the 
policy of peaceful co-existence. China’s approach is conditioned by its sus- 
picion and distrust of “capitalist imperialism,” and in this respect it is akin to 
the official Western stand on peaceful co-existence. The Chinese contend that 
the imperialist powers would resort to war to defend their “sphere of exploita- 
tion”, that the possibility of an inter-imperialist war exist, that colonial wars 
against national liberation movements are inevitable and that the Communists 
should give full aid to the latter. It is further alleged that exaggeration of the 
dangers of nuclear war will paralyse the will to resist imperialism and they 
caution against illusions about peaceful intentions of the “‘chieftains of imperial- 
ism.” As long as China is kept out of the United Nations and many Western 
countries insist on withholding recognition to it, the restraints which result 
from participation in international councils and the courtesies which diplomatic 
intercouse imposes, will be non-operative on China’s policies. 


However, in recent months there has been a discernible shift in official 
Chinese attitude towards peaceful co-existence. Mr. Chou En-lai has, in a 
number of statements, affirmed that his government was willing to co-exist 
peacefully with the United States. No doubt he made it subject to certain condi- 
tions but it is still in sharp contrast to his earlier pronouncements. This change 
is also meaningful as, in the context of time, it coincides with the growing rift 
between China and Russia. The rift instead of bringing about a total repudiation 
of Khrushchev’s policy of co-existence has led to its conditional acceptance. 
What with differences with Russia and disputes with India and Indonesia, a 
creeping fear of isolation may impel China to subscribe to the principle of 
peaceful co-existence. 


Il 


There is no easy way of making peaceful existence between various states 
and economic and social orders a reality. Both the need and incentive are there 
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and have never been greater than now. But the first steps in this direction have 
yet to be taken. It will require a change in attitudes, flexibility in approach, 
sustained, patient optimism and prolonged negotiations. There has to be a more 
positive response by the West to Khrushchev’s avowal of peaceful co-existence, 
As a well known American has stated, if Mr. Khrushchev says that time is on 
the Communist side, the West should accept that challenge and accept time as 
the arbiter with resort to force ruled out. “If the West is true to its own tradi- 
tions it will put its confidence in the power of its ideas of freedom and justice 
and human welfare to prevail in a world free from the fear of war.’’! Besides, a 
mutual awareness that each has the capacity to destroy the other has created a 
common interest in survival which should bring about some sort of peaceful 
co-existence between the Soviet Union and the West. 


The same may not be true of the relations of the Afro-Asian states among 
themselves. The restraints on aggression imposed by the possession of vast 
nuclear arsenals are non-existent there. However, notwithstanding this, the 
benefits of peaceful co-operation as well as the fear of an adverse world public 
opinion—to the extent to which it is a factor in international relations—may 
induce a practical acceptance of peaceful co-existence. 





1 Ibid. 
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PAKISTAN AND ITS NEIGHBOUR—BURMA 


Pakistan’s Eastern wing lying near the Himalayas, situated in the eastern 
most region of the sub-continent, is almost in Southeast Asia. Its neighbours to 
the East are Burma, an important Southeast Asian power with which Pakistan has 
aborder of hundreds of miles, and Thailand, Laos and Cambodia. Closely situated 
is also Malaya, beyond which lies Indonesia. As West Pakistan faces the Middle 
East, East Pakistan adjoins Southeast Asia. It is not only just the geo- 
graphic neighbourliness, there is significant cultural influence of Southeast 
Asia on East Pakistan.! What Iran is to West Pakistan, Burma is to East Pakistan. 
Hence, the importance which Pakistan must attach to its relations with Burma, 
which unfortunately have not been so intimate as should be desired. In fact, 
there have been cases of irritation between the two. One of the reasons behind 
this lack of warmth is Burma’s sense of being different from the peoples to its 
West and the unhappy experiences of the immediate past when in the wake of 
the British came Indian money-lenders, shopkeepers, businessmen and even 
labourers in large number who exploited the Burmese. The antipathy towards 
the Kalas—as the Indians are called by Burmese—is deep and is manifested at 
all levels on most occasions. For example even U Nu, “the pattern of Buddhist 
tolerance, permits himself to dislike the Chettyars”, as evidenced by his remarks 
at the 1952 Pyidawtha Conference concerning “‘the Chettyar with the bloated 
abdomen named Allagappa”. 2 As these exploiting Indians included some 
Muslims, Pakistanis have inherited the legacy and share the contempt the Bur- 
mese have for the Indians. 


An additional factor in Burma’s lukewarm attitude towards Pakistan in the 
early days of its independence was its own problem of unity. There seems to 
exist no evidence to suggest that the demand for Pakistan even indirectly inspired 
separatist tendencies in Burma, for they were present long before the demand 
for Pakistan was raised by the Muslim League. However, the Burmese feared 
that setting of an example in the immediate neighbourhood would encourage 
their own minorities to make similar demands. As such most Burmese did not 
favour the demand for the partition of India or the ideology of Pakistan. 





1 See Ahmed Chagla, ‘‘Pakistan—a Crucible of Cultures,” Pakistan Miscellany, Pakistan 
Publications, Karachi, 1952, p. 9. 


2 Hugh Tinker, The Union of Burma: A Study of the First Years of Independence. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1961, p. 96. 
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The Karens are linguistically and socially distinct from the Burmese, 
many of them are Christians and all are conscious of a long history of 
friction with the Burmese. When they demanded a completely sovereign state 
of their own and for this purpose staged a revolt against the Burmese Govern- 
ment, the parallel with Pakistan was established in the minds of some Burmese, 


Then there was the Mujahid movement in Arakan. Even before inde. 
pendence, people of certain regions in the Akyab District expressed their desire 
to adhere to Pakistan. When the Constitutent Assembly of Burma refused 
to accede to their demand the Mujahid campaign was launched. It was alleged 
that the movement was being supported with arms and money by East Pakistan 
landlords. Though both the Governments denied the allegation and did not 
allow the situation there to harm their relations, it nevertheless made its impact. 
Linked with the developments in Arakan was the tension caused by the pre- 
sence of Buddhist community in East Pakistan and the reaction of the Muslims 
towards them in consequence of happenings across the border. On another plane 
was the Burma-Pakistan boundary, the Naff River. It is a winding creek with 
half submerged islands and shifting channels, thus ideal for presening the 
two countries with endless border problems. The adherence to differet foreign 
policies by the two countries prevented international cooperation between Burma 
and Pakistan, so essential for the development of an intimate relationship. This 
factor more than any other is responsible for the retarded development of 
Pakistan’s relations with Burma, for otherwise both the Governments dealt with 
the situations created by the above mentioned irritants in a dispassionate and 
friendly way. 


Over and above all there was lack of understanding by Pakistan of 
Southeast Asia as a whole and its importance. As compared to the 
Middle East, the importance of which, due to the unbroken _ historical 
contacts, was realised, by Pakistan and ideas formed about its problems 
from the very outset, Southeast Asia was generally neglected. Here was 
an area, surplus in Pakistan’s much needed food, lying near Pakistan, 
an area rich in resources, potentially friendly and historcally the scene of Sino- 
Indian rivalry. In this area, Islam was introduced and spread by the Muslim 
merchants and seamen from the sub-continent. The Indonesians and Malays 
are almost solidly Muslims and Burma, Thailand, the Philippines have sizable 
Muslim minorities. Not only no attention was paid to the freedom struggle go- 
ing on in Indo-China, very little interest was shown in the aspirations of the 
Muslim people of Malaya and Indonesia. The situation in Malaya remained 
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unnoticed, though some interest was shown in Indonesia. The emphasis was 
put on the fact that both Indonesians and Pakistanis adhered to Islam and 
not on things which were presently meaningful there, like the common struggle 
against colonialism. President Soekarno on his first visit to Pakistan in 1950 
paid tribute to the comradeship which grew between the Indonesian freedom 
fighters and the Muslim soldiers of the British Indian army in Indonesia, whose 
Muslim soldiers refused to fire upon the Indonesians. He thanked Pakistan 
for the contribution of Muslim volunteers who fought in the Indonesian ranks. 
Such sentiments were not harnessed properly to create a binding relationship 
between the two countries. Due to the lack of correct assessment of the forces 
working in Indonesia and the aspirations of its people, Pakistan thus missed 
a great opportunity and let India almost totally eclipse it in this most important 
country in Southeast area. Similarly no attempt was made to stimulate 
the interest of Muslim minorities in the region. Even the Muslims of sub-conti- 
nental origin living in countries like Malaya were not attracted to identify 
themselves with Pakistan. 


Many reasons could be adduced for Pakistan’s failure in this respect, 
such as a lack of contact with and knowledge of the area, the fact that it was not 
homogeneous like the Middle East, and did not consequently have a uniform 
pattern of problems about which a general attitude could be formulated'. Further, 
all of Southeast Asian countries did not fit in what Keith Callard calls Pakistan’s 
search for blood brothers. Of equal importance, if not more, was the fact that 
though some of the countries in the region were Muslim they were not the 
centre of historic Muslim grandeur and power like the Middle Eastern countries, 
solidarity with which could add to the psychological security of Pakistanis. Also, 
Pakistan looked at the outside world from Karachi in the west and not from 
Dacca in East Pakistan?. Hence a lesser degree of importance was attached 
to Southeast Asia than to the Middle East. As the eastern wing gains in stature, 
more importance would be attached to Pakistan’s relations with Southeast Asia 
in general, and to Burma, an immediate neighbour, in particular. As a matter 
of fact this trend was discernible after Pakistan’s joining SEATO. Since then 
the happenings in the region have made their impact felt more vigorously on 
Pakistan. After the coming into power of the Ayub Khan regime, sustained 
efforts have been made to improve relations with Pakistan’s neighbours and to 





| See K. Sarwar Hasan, The Strategic Interests of ‘Pakistan, Pakistan Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Karachi, 1954, p. 11. 

2 There are signs of giving more importance to East Pakistan in this respect also. Re- 
cently the King of Malaya visited East Pakistan before going to the Western wing. 
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widen the area of friendship in Southeast Asia. For both of these objectives, 
Pakistan’s relations with Burma have achieved a new importance. 


Burma situated between two geographical giants, China and India, has an 
area of 260,000 square miles, and occupies the westernmost and perhaps the most 
fertile part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Like the Himalayan states, it has 
been influenced throughout its history, by the life and culture of its great neigh- 
bours. But immense and difficult mountain barriers have enabled it to evolve 
distinctive characteristics and develop a strong national consciousness. These 
mountain barriers were, however, not formidable enough to check population 
pressure and invasion from the north. Wave after wave of people from China 
infiltrated into Burma and established themselves all over the country and several 
times in its history Burma was invaded from that direction. With the result 
that Burma today is racially so close to China that the word for Chinese in 
Burmese is “Comrade in Birth”.! Similarly Chinese cultural impact on Burma 
is very intimate. The Burmese acknowledge that “we have much that we admire 
in the Chinese and even our culture to a great extent is Chinese...”.2 Of no 
lesser importance is India’s influence on Burma. 


Indian culture was dominant in the ancient period of Hindu expansion 
overseas and has left its permanent mark on Burmese tradition. However, the 
persecution of Buddhism in India did much damage to the relations between 
the two peoples. As a matter of fact the Burmese King Anawrahta, A.D. 1044-77, 
helped his co-religionists in Ceylon when they ‘‘suffered under Hindu persecu- 
tion”.3 

In the more recent times when Burma was gradually annexed by the British 
and was administered by them from India, the influence of Indians over Burma 
increased considerably. Indians not only occupied important positions in the 
civil service as well as the army, they also gradually became under British pro- 
tection, masters of Burmese economy. By 1936, the Indian moneylender 
community, the Chettyars, owned outright or through mortgages, one quarter of 
Burma’s best rice land.4 Their capital investment in agricultural alone, in 1930, 
was estimated at Rs. 500 million and roughly Rs. 250 million in urban property 
and business.5 At the end of the war, Indians owned about 3 million acres of 





1 & 2 U Myint Thein in his speech in the General Assembly on April 22, 1953, Kuo- 
mintang Aggression Against Burma, Ministry of Information, Rangoon, cited Russell H. 
Fifield, The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958, 
p. 196. 

3 Ma Mya Sein, Burma, Oxford University Press, London, 1944, p. 9. 

4 & 5 J. Russel Andrus, Burmese Economic Life, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
1947, pp. 76, 305 and 306. 
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paddy land out of around 10 million acres in Lower Burma. Their economic 
hold on the country could be judged from the fact that at the end of the war 70 
per cent of the buildings and 50 per cent of the cinemas in Rangoon were Indian 
owned.! Indians came to control “more than half of Burma’s rice export, and 
were important in the export of some other commodities, as well as being the 
leading importers of most items. They owned many saw mills, rice mills and 
miscellaneous but important factories like those manufacturing matches, soap 
and knit goods.” 2 Fortynine per cent of those who paid income tax in Burma 
were Indians. This economic hold was strengthened by the rapid increase in 
their numbers. By 1931 there were 1,018,000 Indians in Burma or about 7 per 
cent of the country’s population.* 


According to the same census, 14 per cent of Burma’s male wage earners 
were Indians: They were assigned one seat in Burma’s House of Representatives. 
Indian stevedores and transport workers organised their own unions. The British 
colonial regime provided instructions in different Indian languages in Burma’s 
Anglo-vernacular schools. Several Indian cultural missions operated in Burma, 
partially subsidized by the Indian Government. In general, the British govern- 
ment in India encouraged the spreading of Indian culture and Indian influence 
in Burma. Growing Burmese nationalist sentiments however kept a check on it. 


The Burmese never reconciled themselves to the political union with India 
which the British brought about for administrative expediency. From the very 
beginning there was opposition to it and in the late twenties Burmese sentiment 
became very hostile to India. The decade before the separation of Burma from 
India which took place in 1937 was marked by violent anti-Indian outbursts. 
There were several riots against Indians and much damage caused to their 
property, and violence resulting in hundreds of deaths. 


Burmese nationalism which wanted separation from India, like the Muslim 
nationalism, which later demanded Pakistan, was hardly distinguishable from 
religion. There was also a similarity of economic motives. Not only the big 
business, trade and commerce was in the hands of the Indians, almost all 


| Virginia Thompson & Richard Adloff, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, 1955, p. 84. 

2 Ibid., p. 75. 

3 Ma Mya Sein, op. cit., p. 26. 

4 John Leroy Christian writes: “Burmese nationalism has found expression in many 
curious ways. For reasons of religion or nationalism—it is frequently difficult to differentiate 


between the two—many Burmese objected to pictures of pagodas on new Burma stamps’’. 
‘.% Burma, Institute of Pacific Relations, University of California Press, Berkeley, 1942, 
p. 235, 
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Hindus, they also filled the white collar jobs in the administration and in com. 
mercial firms. According to a Burmese writer ‘“‘as education expanded, and 
Burmans became ready to take their place in the various departments of 
administration and in commercial firms, they were faced with keen Indian 
competition. Among the uneducated, there was the same rivalry.”! The Com. 
mittee that was set up by the Burma Legislative Council to confer jointly with 
the Simon Commission in 1929, declared that Burma’s political subservience 
to India had seriously jeopardized its financial and economic interests and 
even threatened to denationalize it.2 


In spite of strong pressurefrom India and use of Indian money to influence 
the people against separation,? Burma was separated. Though the Burmese had 
on separation declared that “we part as friends”, because of the continued 
Indian economic hold, anti-Indian sentiment did not subside. “An unfortunate 
personal misunderstanding” between Pandit Nehru and Dr. Ba Maw, during 
former’s visit to Rangoon immediately after separation, further strained the 
relations.4 


As the Chinese had no British backing, such as the Indians had, their in- 
fluence in Burma in modern times was not so significant as that of the Indians, 
In comparison to other Southeast Asian States, Chinese immigration pressure 
on Burma always remained light. This was due to the colonial control measures 
and the relative inaccessibility of Burma from China. In 1951 the Chinese 
constituted only about 1 per cent of the total population. They were regarded 
as kinsmen and not as a political or an economic menace. But the possibility 
of larger immigration was not welcome to the Burmese nationalists. 


Burma today is about three-fourths Burman. Excluding the Indians, Chinese 
and Pakistanis, who are a little over a million, out of the total population of twen- 
ty million, the rest of the Burmese are indigenous minorities. These non-Burman 
Burmese inhabit an elongated horseshoe of hill country, encircling the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang river valleys. The Shans number about a million and a half. They 
belong to the Thai-Chinese branch of the Mongolian race and formed the 
Kingdom of Manchao (modern Yunan) from the eighth to the mid-thirteenth 
century when they were driven away southwards by Kublai Khan. Escaping 
from the great Khan they spread in the areas which later became Burma, Siam 





1 Ma Mya Sein, op. cit., p. 24. 

2 Ibid., p. 25. 

3 See J. L. Christian, op. cit., p. 71. 
4 Ibid., p. 257. 
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and Indo-China. They overthrew Angkor, founded the Kingdom of Siam and 
conquered most of Burma. Their tide was turned in the sixteenth century in 
Burma and they were thrown back into the hill country where they remained 
under the suzerainty of the King of Burma, and later of the British. The Shans 
in Burma developed a strong social system, based on small principalities, ruled 
over by hereditary Sawbwas or chiefs. The British established a form of indirect 
rule over them. 


Next to the Shans are the Karens, over a million strong. They are scattered 
all over Southern Burma. Only about a third of them live in the Karen State 
which they fought to obtain after independence came to Burma. During British 
rule, many Karens were converted to Christianity and were favoured by the 
Government. They showed great loyalty to the British and provided the core 
of the Burmese fighting forces. They supported the British in the suppression of 
1931 rebellion and earned the hostility of the Burmese majority. 


There are some 300,000 Kachins, who have lived in northern Burma since 
the fifteenth century. They are animists and have a social structure based on 
clans, chieftainships and small villages. There are some 200,000 Chinese living 
in the hills in the Western Burma. Also there are Mons in the South and Ara- 
kanese on the Western coastal strip. 


These hill peoples, as the British called the Shans, the Kachins, the Chins, 
the Karens and other non-Burmese groups living in the highlands surrounding 
the plains, occupy 47 per cent of the total area of Burma. The highlands came 
under British control towards the end of the nineteenth century. Before that, 
only a few of the Shan States had come under the suzerainty of the King of Burma. 
The British considered them a “special responsibility” and they were placed 
under the direct care and protection of the Governor. This British approach 
facilitated their rule over and strengthened their hold on the country. But it 
deepened the historic animosity between the hill people and the Burmese 
majority and erupted into a civil war! after the withdrawal of the British power. 


Pakistan’s attitude towards Burma’s internal conflict was very sympathetic 
to the Central Government. Even before independence, when in May 1946, 
the Arakan Muslims appealed to Mr. Jinnah for help in their desire for separa- 
tion from the Buddhist Arakanese and Burmans, he discouraged them.2 After 


_ 


! This description of the challenge to the Central Government’s authority has been 
used by the Commander-in-Chief, Bo Ne Win. 


2 See Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, op. cit., pp. 154-5. 
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independence, the Pakistan Government’s policy towards this minority problem 
of Burma remained consistent and the lead given by Mr. Jinnah was followed 
throughout. However, the complex nature of the problem did not fail to involve 
Pakistan in difficulties over its relations with Burma. 


Though the problem of the Arakanese minority was not different in character 
from similar problems in other regions of Burma, the isolation of Arakan 
region from the rest of the country and, since 1947, its common land frontier with 
the newly created Muslim Pakistan, complicated it. A state of confusion already 
existed before World War II in Arakan. Japanese occupation and military 
operations from 1942 to 1945 in the areas further intensified it. The British 
wartime promise of semi-autonomy to the Muslim district of Arakan, 
added a new dimension to the problem. Being Muslim by religion and racially 
closer to East Pakistanis than to Burmese and with past political relations 
with the Muslim Kingdoms of Bengal whose dominions sometime included 
Arakan, the Arakanese Muslims had developed a separatist movement in 
the northern part of the region during the time of British rule in Burma. Due to 
the fact that movement across the frontier, between Chittagong and Akyab, 
was easy and cheap, people from Chittagong, mostly Muslims, kept pouring into 
Akyab. Many came to reap the paddy crop and went back to Chittagong when 
the harvesting season was over. These seasonal contacts further cemented 
fraternal relations between the two people. During the war, when Arakanese 
economy suffered both by the elimination of its trade across the border and due 
to the vagaries of war, the people realised the importance of the contacts with 
Chittagong. During the war both the British and the Japanese gave the Arakanese 
military training and after the surrender of Japan, they came into possession of 
stocks of arms and ammunition. The number of immigrants from Chittagong 
is said to have swelled after the war. In 1946 the Northern Arakan Muslim 
League was formed in Akyab district and a resolution was passed for union 
with Muslims across the border. This move was not supported by the Indian 
Muslim League leaders. Later after the birth of Pakistan no support seems to 
have been given by the Pakistan Government to the so-called Mujahids 
who after their failure to achieve their aspirations through lawful means 
resorted to unconstitutional methods. The Burmese Ambassador to Pakistan 
U Pe Khin rediculed the Mujahids for their attempt to give “their nefarious 
actions high sounding names.”! But unfortunately the Burmese troops which 
were sent by the Government to establish law and order themselves indulged 
in “looting and kidnapping prosperous Arakanese.” 2 


1 & 2 Ibid., p. 156. 
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The situation was further confused by another separatist movement in 
Arakan—that of the Arakanese Buddhists, and the activities of the Communists 
in the region. Trouble arose over communal differences between the Mujahids 
and the Arakanese Buddhists. News of the persecution of the Arakanese Muslims 
filtered into Pakistan and appeared in the Pakistani press. Burmese papers 
carried similar stories of persecution of Buddhists in the Chittagong district. 
It was felt in Pakistan that the Arakanese Muslims had lost their sense of confi- 
dence and security. Many fled from their homes to East Pakistan. By the middle 
of January 1950 approximately 30,000 Muslims, mostly Arakanese> had mi- 
grated to Pakistan.' As the civil war spread to other areas Pakistanis in Burma 
felt unsafe. Two hundred and twentyfive Pakistanis were repatriated. The Pakistan 
Embassy in Burma “broadcast appeals to the insurrectionists to treat Pakistanis 
fairly and to arrange for their escort to places from where they could be repatri- 
ated to Pakistan.” The Embassy also brought the matter “to the notice of the 
Burmese Government and requested them to take steps for the evacuation of 
Pakistanis from danger zones and for the early restoration of peace in those 
areas.””2 


The Indian press fully utilized the opportunity to malign Pakistan and to 
create tension between Pakistan and Burma. Fictitious reports, like those of 
sending of Pakistan gunboats to Arakan and adjacent islands, were published. 
As an example such a moderate paper as The Statesman in its issue of December 
22, 1948 wrote: “Uniformed Muslim guerillas, carrying the flag of Pakistan 
have crossed the Naaf River dividing Burma from East Pakistan to plunder 
Burmese villages and to loot rice”. It also said that “Pakistan’s naval boats 
are approaching the Arakan waters and are standing off St. Martin Island.” 
A Muslim League leader who toured the border areas told Dawn that like other 
parts of Burma trouble was also reported from North Arakan but that had 
nothing to do with East Pakistan. He claimed that no one from the Pakistan 
side had violated the Burmese territory and accused Indian newspapers of 
trying to embitter relations between Pakistan and Burma. Similarly the East 
Pakistan Premier called the Indian reports “unfounded and mischievous”’. 
He also saw in such reports an attempt to embitter relations between the two 
countries.? The Press in Pakistan took serious note of these attempts on the 
part of the Indian papers. Dawn commenting on the above noted reports wrote: 








1& 2 Dr. Mahmud Husain, Dy. Minister of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Sayre °. ~ Pakistan Constituent Assembly, Debates, 16th January 1950, Vol. 11, 
0. 14, p. : 


3 Dawn, Karachi, December 23, 1948. 
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“It would seem necessary, in view of this attempt by those who are unfavour- 
ably disposed towards the fraternal bonds that exist between Burma and Pakistan, 
that both countries should devise some manner whereby any future attempts in 
this direction are promptly countered.” ! 


Fortunately both the Governments remained vigilant and did not let the 
relations between them deteriorate. With the arrest in East Pakistan of the 
Mujahid leader, Kassim, in June 1954, and the diminishing of the movement 
to insignificance, under the pressure of Burmese Government’s military actions, 
this irritant was removed. ? Pakistan appealed to the Burmese Government to take 
back the refugees from Arakan. Chaudhry Hamidul Haq informed the National 
Assembly in 1956 that a large number of these refugees have now gone back to 
Arakan and said that ‘‘the question of those who are still with us is under dis- 
cussion.”” He added: “‘We have every confidence that the Burma Government 
would do their utmost to create a sense of confidence and security in the mind 
of the Arakanese Muslims now living in Arakan’”’.3 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan while addressing newsmen in Rangoon, 
during his December 1960 visit to Burma, drew attention to the fact that there 
was a large number of Muslims in Arakan. During the trouble in this area 
thousands of them poured into Pakistan. The President said that they had to 
be admitted on humanitarian grounds.‘ He thus made it clear that Pakistan had 
no political motive in the matter. It is however, true that a satisfactory solution 
of the grievances of the Arakanese Muslims> would be much appreciated in 
Pakistan. 





1 Jbid, December 27,1948. Indian press is very quick and apt in trying to malign Pakistan 
in other countries. A recent example of this is a report published in the Times of India giving 
world reaction and other news on Indonesia’s decision to liberate West Irian. Dawn had earlier 
written an editorial supporting Indonesia’s stand over the issue. The Indian paper referring to 
it categorically said that Dawn upheld the Dutch position. 


2 There are still some remnants of the movement left. As late as November 1961 Bur- 
mese papers reported surrender of Mujahids with arms and ammunition. See The Nation, 
Rangoon, November 16, 1961. 


3 Debates, 26 March 1956, pp. 93-94. 
4 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, December 15, 1960. 


5 The difficulties the Muslims are facing in Arakan do not seem to have been removed 
yet. Recently the Arakanese Muslims Organisation strongly objected to the Arakan State 
Bill submitted to the Government by the Arakan State Preparatory Committee. It claimed 
that the said Bill had no provision for the fundamental rights of all Arakanese nationals and 
its implementation would result in establishing domination of the minorities by the majority. 
According to AMO, the bill also fails to provide for the rights of the Muslims who form the 
second largest community in Arakan. The Nation, Rangoon, November 30, 1961. Similarly 
some Muslims are demanding proportional representation as a distinct race in the State 
Council, State Cabinet, State Public Service Commission etc. Ibid., November 29, 1961. 
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Another aspect of the problem of the Arakanese Muslims that directly 
involves Pakistan-Burmese relations is the deportation of Muslims to Pakistan 
which will be dealt with later. As far as the Burmese civil war is concerned, 
Pakistan adopted correct attitude notably towards the Mujahid  sepa- 
ratist movement, but also towards uprisings elsewhere in Burma. This attitude 
was conducive to the return of peace to the country and the re-establishment of 
the central government’s authority. When Burma was in the thick of the civil 
war in 1949 which in the words of Premier Nu “completely lowered”’ it “in world 
estimation”, affected its international relations, reduced it to poverty and created 
conditions which made securing loans very difficult,! Pakistan offered its helping 
hand. At the initiative of Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier Nu visited Pakistan in 
April 1949. Liaquat Ali Khan told his guest that Pakistan was deeply interested 
in the early restoration of peace in Burma and that “Burma can count on the 
goodwill, sympathy and support of Pakistan.”2 The Pakistan press fully 
endorsed its Government’s approach. Dawn commented: “Pakistan has no- 
thing but goodwill for Burma and in Burma’s present difficulties . . . . Pakistan 
has every sympathy for her and will not hesitate to help her to the utmost extent 
possible. Pakistan, being a close neighbour to Burma, is interested in the stability 
and well being of the Burmese Republic.”3 U Nu was very happy over the wel- 
come extended to him and with the understanding he reached with the Pakistani 
leaders. He said: “I brought from Burma an immense fund of goodwill of my 
people for the people of Pakistan, and I am happy to say that I shall carry back 
with me unmistakable tokens of the desire of Pakistan to strengthen and to 
preserve the bonds of friendship and cooperation which already unite our two 
countries.” He added: “I can assure you that when Pakistan needs, Burma will 
not be found wanting.” Appreciating Pakistan’s friendship for his country at a 
very critical time, he said: “Burma is passing through a difficult period, and it is 
so comforting to know that in Pakistan it has an understanding and a sympa- 
thetic friend.”’4 


It may be noted that the Burmese leader visited Pakistan just before the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. He disclosed that he had made 
certain suggestions to Liaquat Ali Khan to be informally conveyed to the mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet. He stated that though Burma was no more a member 
of the Commonwealth but she would continue to work in close cooperation 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 28 February, 1949. 
2 Ibid. 16 April, 1949. 
3 Ibid., 18 April, 1949. 
4 Ibid., 16 April, 1949. 
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with it and other democratic countries in economic and defence matters.! On 
his way to Karachi, he had already met Pandit Nehru in India. As such his 
statement at Karachi shows that in the period before Pakistan joined western 
defence arrangements, Burma had no exclusive association with India, as it 
later came to have, and leaned equally on Pakistan. 


Pakistan, jealous of its own sovereignty, gave sterling support to the 
Burmese Government in its efforts for the integration of the country, which 
was for it a matter of prime importance. An outstanding example of this support 
was Pakistan’s refusal to attend the Conference convened by India’s Nehru in 
February 1948, to discuss the situation in Burma. Britain, Ceylon and Australia 
participated with India in the talks. India’s Foreign Office expected to send a 
Commonwealth conciliation mission to mediate between the Burmese Govern- 
ment and the Karens. The Pakistan Government held that an attempt to settle 
the internal affairs of Burma without the consent and cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of that country was not only inconsistent with friendly relations, but 
also with the international propriety. It was thought in Pakistan that the answer 
to the Burmese situation was “ first to strengthen the regime in Burma to enable 
it to overcome its immediate danger, and then to persuade it to offer reasonable 
terms to some of those who have been giving them trouble.’’? Pakistan’s view 
about the Delhi talks on Burma was thus characterized by respect for Burmese 
national feelings. U Nu himself disclosed that the Indian move was not liked in 
Burma, and he appreciated the realism shown by the Pakistan Government in 
this respect. 


Pakistan’s stand was a bold one in view of the fact that the repercussions 
of the Burmese situation could have been grave for East Pakistan. While the 
prevalent trend in Britain and some Commonwealth countries could not but 
have encouraged the insurgents to think that they rather than the Central 
Government had the greater support outside the country, Pakistan kept on 
giving full support to the U Nu Government. 


In pursuance of this policy, Pakistan impressed upon Britain to change its 
attitude of indifference towards Burma. Burma was in need of foreign assistance 
to finance its rice exports. A Commonwealth loan of £ 6,000,000 was agreed to, 
Pakistan’s share being £ 500,000. When U Nu visited Pakistan, he had asked 








1 Ibid., 15 April, 1949. 
2 Ibid., 5 March, 1949. 
3 Ibid., 15 April, 1949, 
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for “some help” in respect of arms and ammunition.! It is safe to assume that his 
request was granted. In respect of rice purchases also, the export of which is so 
essential for the Burmese economy, Pakistan did not put up a stiff front as was 
done by some other countries, and tried to accommodate Burma as much as it 
could. Pakistan imported a major portion of its eastern wing’s deficit of 60,000 
tons from Burma. In short, Pakistan demonstrated the utmost goodwill towards 
Burma and its government and pursued policies worthy of a trusted and sym- 
pathetic neighbour, when Burma was involved in a struggle for survival. In 
return Pakistan earned Burma’s deep gratitude. U Tin Tut, the late Foreign 
Minister of Burma, who visited Pakistan in March 1948, had said in a farewell 
message: ‘In Burma Pakistan has a near neighbour and a close friend, watching 
her progress with brotherly sympathy, ready to render such assistance as may be 
needed to her and secure in the knowledge that she herself will receive such 
aid as is needed from Pakistan’”.2 The policy which Pakistan pursued in the 
following years towards Burma proved that Burmese expectations were well 
grounded. A Treaty of Friendship between Pakistan and Burma was signed. 
The very first article of the treaty of 25th June, 1952 obligated the two states to 
recognise and respect the independence of each other. Its second article says 
that the two states shall maintain “(perpetual peace and foster friendly relations 
between the two countries and their peoples.” The two Governments signifi- 
cantly agree that their representatives shall occasionally rcet as the need be 
“to exchange views on matters of interest to the two countries” and for consi- 
dering ways of cooperation. Problems arising out of their close proximity, 
such as immigration, repatriation, dual nationality, extradition of criminals, 
cultural relations, trade, communications, civil aviation, customs, consular 
service etc., are to be negotiated for the conclusion of agreements.* The treaty 
as such is a fine example of good neighbourly relations. In May 1953, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan sent at the request of the Burmese Government a team of 
financial experts to study and advise on financial matters. 


Pakistan-Burma solidarity manifested itself in the United Nations when 
Burma complained of aggression against it by the Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Pakistan delegate, A.S. Bokhari, demanded a “condemnation” of the 
Chinese action and an official pronouncement of the General Assembly against 
what was being done by Chinese soldiers in the Burmese territory. He called 








1 Ibid., 15 April, 1949. 
2 Ibid., 9 March, 1948. 
3 Treaty Series, 1952, Government of Pakistan Press, Karachi, 1956, pp. 48-49, 
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the national Chinese action “a flagrant infringement of international law” 
and “dangerous to peace”.! In pursuance of Pakistan’s policy to help in the 
emergence of a united and stable Burma, he drew the attention of the members 
to the fact that the Chinese soldiers had often joined hands with the Burmese 
rebels against the government, a factor “the danger of which could not be 
underestimated.”2 


However, as has been stated, the relations between the two countries lacked 
much to be desired, due to reasons that have been mentioned. They were to 
cool down further after Pakistan’s joining the military pacts. But in comparison 
with India-Burma relations, Pakistan’s relations with Burma were on a sounder 
footing. The irritants between Pakistan and Burma were not so disquieting as 
those in Indo-Burmese relations, however, deceptive their appearance might 
be. Several under-currents of ill-feeling existed between India and Burma. 
There was the problem of Indians in Burma, difficulties in rice trade, Indian 
suspicion that Burma was in favour of a Nagaland under its auspices and the 
revival in some Burmese quarters of the fear of Indian expansion.? The Delhi 
Conference on the situation in Burma was taken by the Burmese as an inter- 
fergnce in the internal affairs of their country. U Nu himself accused the Indian 
Communists of starting the Communist revolt in Burma, and Nehru’s refusal 
to commit his country to give Burma some military assurance in the face of 
the threat from the KMT forces in 1953, caused much disappointment in Burma. 


A change between the relations of Pakistan and Burma took place on 
Pakistan’s joining the military pacts. In 1954 relations between Burma and 
Communist China were improving considerably and those with the Soviet 
Union were being placed on a new footing. Chou En-lai visited Rangoon 
in June 1954, and U Nu made an official visit to China in December that year. 
During Chou’s visit Burma and China agreed to follow the five principles of 
co-existence. Exchanges of Burmese and Russian delegations also became fre- 
quent from 1954. The Burmese delegation that visited Russia in December that 
year laid the foundation of the three-year trade agreement that was concluded 
on July 1, 1955, for the exchange chiefly of Burmese rice and agricultural pro- 
ducts for Russian industrial goods. As against this Burma terminated the 
American aid programme on March 17, 1953. Pakistan gradually got more 








ae oe  o- 


1 & 2 GAOR, 609th Meeting, April 21, 1953, p. 672. 


3 See Werner Levi, Free India in Asia, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1952, pp. 38-40 and the remarks of a Buimese delegate at the Asian Relations Confe ence 
held in New Delhi in 1947 quoted therein: “Ii was terrible to be ruled by a Western power, 
but it was even more so to be ruled by an Asian power’’. 
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and more involved with the West, and Burma gradually became firmly en- 
trenched in neutralism. As the region was sharply divided between neutralists and 
western allies, Pakistan and Burma found themselves in different camps. Past 
relations of near cordiality could not keep up their warmth and they cooled off. 
Had it not been for the realities of the situation in the region, the graph would 
have gone much lower than it actually did. Though Burma remained neutral 
it did not show towards SEATO naked hostility of the Delhi and Djakarta 
type. It was expected in certain quarters that Rangoon would join the pact. Its 
architect the late Mr. Dulles, visited U Nu after attending the first meeting of the 
Council established by the South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty held 
in Bangkok in 1955. Though Burma did not join the SEATO Pact, 
UNu in an address on Pakistan Day in 1955 observed that the two 
neighbours must continue their efforts to serve the cause of peace. “In 
serving thus it might happen that our methods differ although our 
goal is the same and we fully recognize the right of all countries 
to adopt their own methods which they consider best.”! This stand 
was in sharp contrast to that of Mr. Nehru, who held that Pakistan, by joining 
SEATO, had threatened the peace of the region. It was a reminder to the rulers 
in New Delhi that though Burma might be pursuing a policy similar to that 
of India it was by no means a camp follower of India and that it stood for 
the freedom of its own action and that of smaller countries in the region. It 
is in view of geo-political realities that Pakistanis look upon Burma and Ceylon, 
though following policies different from their’s, “as allies, being potentially 
in the same position as Pakistan is in relation to the great neighbour India, 
which is suspected of nursing a growing imperialism against her neighbours.”2 
However, in spite of the growing realisation in Pakistan of the need for forging 
some kind of comardeship with South Asian countries, other than India, and 
of the significance of the relationship with neighbours like Burma a new 
policy with regard to them failed to materialize. This was due to Pakistan’s 
having lost the initiative in Afro-Asian affairs because it had linked itself up 
with the Western group of powers. Pakistan’s efforts after joining the military 
pacts were confined to minimizing the impact of irritants between it and 
Burma. Official visits were exchanged at different levels. One such visit was 
Prime Minister Huseyn Suhrawardy’s, in October 1956. That year an agreement 
called the Rangoon Agreement was signed by the two Governments for periodic 





* 1 Burma Weekly Bulletin New Services, Vol. 4, August 18, 1955, p. 147. 


. » I, H. Qureshi, The Pakistani Way of Life, William Heinemann Ltd., London, 1957, 
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meetings between their officials to inquire into and settle border incidents, A 
trade agreement between the two countries was signed in February 1957. 


On coming to power in October 1958 President Ayub Khan committed 
his Government to improving relations with its neighbours. He sent his Foreign 
Minister to Rangoon in April 1959 where talks were held with the Burmese 
leaders in a very cordial atmosphere. On the invitation of his Government, 
the Burmese Prime Minister General Ne Win paid a two-day visit to Pakistan 
from 6 to 8 October 1959. President Ayub Khan and General Ne Win held 
informal discussions on matters of interest to the two countries in a very friendly 
atmosphere. The communique issued at the end of the visit said that the two 
leaders had agreed to set up a high powered commission to inquire into the 
border situation between the two countries and to work out ways and means 
of solving problems of interest to the two countries in a spirit of friendly, co- 
operative and good neighbourly relations. ‘ 


The only irritant between Pakistan and Burma is the situation created by 
the border between the two countries. One aspect of it is related to the boundary 
itself and the other is the result of the cross migration of people in Chittagong 
and Arakan. The boundary between the two countries is the Naaf river which 
has numerous half-submerged islands and shifting channels. An attempt to 
survey the course of the river and to determine an agreed frontier line was made 
in 1953. But the frequent changes in the course of the river occasions numerous 
potential disputes. A minor border dispute was under negotiation in 1960. 


The historical background of the movement of population between Chitta- 
gong and Arakan goes back to some eight hundred years. There were frequent 
changes in the loyalty of these areas. For centuries there was a tripartite struggle 
among the rulers of Bengal, Tripura and Arakan for the possession of Chitta- 
gong. To ward off this threat, several times the Kings of Bengal captured Arakan 
and on many occasions the rulers of Arakan made incursions into Chittagong. 
This resulted in the creation of a Muslim population in Burma and a small 
population of Burmese stock in Chittagong. With the conquest of Arakan by 
the Burmese King at the end of 18th century, Arakanese fled in large number 
to Bengal. When in 1826 the British conquered Arakan from the Burmese 
King many returned to their homes. Their stay in Bengal brought many social 
changes in their religion. A good mumber embraced Islam. Thus the number 
of the Muslims swelled in Arakan. An offshoot of this was the Mujahid problem, 
which has already been discussed. Of direct concern to Pakistan was the large 
scale deportation of Arakanese to East Pakistan which started in early 1959. 
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Under the influence of extreme anti-Muslim organisations in the area, the local 
authorities started the operation which was supposed to be primarily directed 
against persons who had illegally entered Burma but unfortunately took in its 
purview more the innocent ones than the guilty. In March 1959 there was 
concluded an agreement between Burma and Pakistan to the effect that only 
those persons should be deported whose status as Pakistanis had been confirmed 
by Pakistani authorities. It did not work well. 


In pursuance of the decision between President Ayub Khan and General 
Ne Win in October 1959, a joint High Powered Commission met in Rangoon 
from 5th to 9th May 1960. Agreement was reached on a number of important 
points for maintaining harmony on the border and on measures for preventing 
occurrence of further incidents. President Ayub Khan’s purpose was not just 
to try to remove the irritants between his country and Burma. He wanted to 
give a new orientation to Pakistan’s relations with other countries, an orienta- 
tion based on Pakistan’s geographic situation and its national interest. During 
his visit to Burma in 1960, the President said: “Pakistan wanted to develop 
friendship with Burma and other Southeast Asian countries in the same way 
as it did with Middle Eastern nations.” ! He invited U Nu to Pakistan. This visit 
was scheduled for a week from November 7 to 14, 1961. Due to Buddhist-Muslim 
communal disturbances, over the construction of some mosques in Burma, 
U Nu’s visit was postponed. Instead Burma’s Foreign Minister came in 
December and held talks on subjects of mutual interest, including the 
demarcation of the Pakistan-Burma boundary on the Naaf River. This 
frequent exchange of visits of the leaders of the two countries indicates the 
growth in the relations between the two countries. 


Trade relations have also developed in the recent past. In 1957-58 Pakistan’s 
total exports to Burma amounted to Rs. 22,725,000, in 1958-59 to Rs. 18,030,000, 
in 1959-60 to Rs. 91,465,000, and in 1960-61 to Rs. 68,014,000. Total imports 
from Burma were worth Rs. 41 million in 1958-59, Rs. 31 million in 1959-60 
and Rs. 109 million in 1960-61.2 Rice was the biggest item of import. Pakistan 
was one of the four leading buyers of Burmese rice in 1960-61. Trade delegations 
have frequently been exchanged between the two countries recently. A trade 
delegation under the leadership of Burma’s Parliamentary Secretary. of Trade 
and Supply, U Hla Gyaw, visited Pakistan in September 1960. A ministerial 
level delegation led by Mr. Hafizur Rehman, Pakistan Minister of Commerce 


! Pakistan News Digest, December, 1960. wo 
2 Press Release, Government of Pakistan, December 19, 1961. 
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went to Burma in May 1961 to explore possibilities of further expansion of 
trade between the two countries. A Burmese trade delegation again visited 
Pakistan in December 1961 and agreed to meet*the major portion of East 
Pakistan’s rice demand. It may be pointed out here that the export of rice 
has an important place in Burmese diplomacy. During 1960-61 Pakistan im- 
ported more rice from Burma than did India. 


Another indication of closer relationship between Pakistan and Burma is 
the provision of facilities to Burmese students for higher studies under the 
Cultural Scholarship Scheme and to Burmese Army personnel for training in 
military institutions in Pakistan. 


Though an internal matter but one having a bearing on Pakistan’s relation- 
ship with Burma, is the growing interest shown in the Buddhists in East Pakistan, 
Apart from the deliberate efforts of the two countries to have better relations 
with each other as neighbours, other forces are working to bring them closer 
together. It seems that both Pakistan and Burma are becoming region conscious. 
Both are carefully watching the developments taking place around them. The 
emergence of two big powers in their immediate neighbourhood, India and 
China, and their mutual relationship, are being viewed with concern. There 
is a tendency amongst the smaller powers in the region to come closer to each 
other. An attempt seems to be in process to ward off any threat of erosion of 
the independence of the smaller countries by the said big powers. An example 
of this is the attempt of both Burma and Pakistan to develop their relations 
with Nepal. Burma has the closest of ties with Nepal of any state in Southeast 
Asia. U Nu’s recent remarks, while on a visit to the Himalayan kingdom, against 
interference by one country in the affairs of other countries were obviously 
directed against India. The timing of his visit was also a reminder to India 
to keep its hands off and an indication that not only China but other neigh- 
bouring states would also oppose Indian moves against Nepal. U Nu visited 
Nepal when Indian pressure on that country was mounting. 


The appearance of a sort of warm relationship between Burma and India 
could only be maintained because of personal understanding between U Nu 
and Nehru. The future leaders of the two countries may not have the same 
understanding because of the fact that they would not have the feeling of 
comradeship as a result of their fight against British colonialism which U Nu 
and Nehru have. Then the problems which exist between India and Burma, 
and they are quite serious in nature, would present themselves with a new cha- 
racter. Already with the new posture of China vis-a-vis India and vice versa, 
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the old relationship between the Indian and Burmese leaders is changing. 
Burma’s attitude towards its border with China is qualitatively different from 
that of India. In this respect Burma, Nepal and Pakistan seem to have a common 
approach. 


Pakistan’s dispute with India over Kashmir has found sympathetic under- 
standing in Burma. U Nu himself tried to help Pakistan and India solve it but 
met with no success. India’s recent military action against the Portuguese en- 
clave of Goa, Daman, and Diu was not met with the kind of universal applause 
it might have, for whatever its character, it was action taken against an imperial 
and colonial power. Hidden in the hesitation to applaud it wholeheartedly was 
the aggressive Indian posture which could not but be looked upon with fear. 
Had there been only India as a big power in the region, some of the smaller 
ones around it would perhaps have succumbed before its growing strength. 
Ironical though it may sound to the West, China’s emergence on the Himalayas, 
has given a new lease to the independent existence of the smaller states in the 
region. The logical outcome of this seems to be the evolution of an entente 
cordiale amongst them. The developments in the recent past of relations between 
Pakistan and other states in the region, suggest that such could be the case. 


Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan 











INDIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS PAKISTAN 
Sharif al-Mujahid 


Richelieu once said, “The interest of the state is primary and eternal; it 
is above sentimental, ideological or doctrinal prejudices and affections. If na- 
tional interest demands an alliance with an obnoxious, even with a heretic, 
state, then no feelings should be permitted to blur that necessity. In moments 
of danger one should choose one’s allies, not for their integrity or charm, but 
for their physical or even geographical value”. In the light of this dictum, 
S. R. Patel has examined the foreign policy of India over the years.! 


He traces at length the basis and background of Indian foreign policy, 
and shows how it is a product of its immediate past. Tilak, for instance, wrote 
to Clemenceau, the President of the Paris Peace Conference, in 1919: “. . . With 
her vast area, enormous resources and prodigious population, she may well 
aspire to be a leading power in Asia.... ”’ Since independence, India has sought 
on various levels to actualize this prophesy, and reach out towards this destiny, 
And whatever moves she has made, could be interpreted in terms of this “destiny”, 
which she wants and seems determined to own, 


The author believes with Lord Curzon when he said, “The Indian Empire 
is in the strategic centre of the third most important portion of the globe.... The 
fate of distant Korea revolves on the Indian axis.” So, the author pleads for the 
ascendancy of Indian influence in the countries around. In this connection, he 
refers to the cultural conquest of South-East Asia by India in the past, and 
remarks, “Even the distant Philippines was a cultural colony of India. It is 
only through Philippines that Indians went to Mexico in very ancient times and 
founded the Maya civilisation there .. .. All over these lands one finds Hindu 
faces. In fact this group of countries constitutes pax Indiana or a pan-Hindu or 
Buddhist world.” 


With this background, the author goes on to stress the need for a sound 
and more realistic foreign policy for India, so that she should be able to achieve 
her “destiny” of being the leading power in Asia. He finds fault with Nehru 
for spoiling India’s relations with the West; for falling a victim to Communist 
propaganda abroad, and, as a result, rationalizing Communist butchery and 








1 Foreign Policy of India: An Inquiry and Criticism. By Satyavrata Ramdas Patel, 
N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd., Bombay 2, 1960, 282 pp., Rs. 15/-. 
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aggression in several parts of the world, while at the same time condemning and 
chastising Communism at home; for supporting Arab causes in Egypt, Tunisia 
and Algeria, while side-tracking and estranging Israel (“a small democracy”, 
and, therefore, ‘‘a natural ally of India”); and most of all, for not seeking “the 
liberation of Pakistan as much as we seek the liberation of Goa”. 


India, the author feels, has unnecessarily adopted an holier-than-thou 
attitude in her relations with the West, has thoug htlessly espoused Communist 
causes (even at the expense of her own avowed principles), and has, thus, by 
sheer default, given Pakistan an opportunity to befriend the West, join the 
Western-sponsored military pacts, and arm herself, under cover of a supposed 
Communist threat, against India. In the author’s view, therefore, ‘‘there are a 
hundred and one more reasons to befriend the United States, for that country 
alone can help us rebuild our economy ... U.S. arms are in many cases more 
advanced and bulk of our arms should have come from the U.S..... our 
diplomacy should have won the U.S. to our approach and resolved many of 
our problems with U.S. co-operation... .” 


But why all this? Why should India befriend the U.S.? Is it because India’s 
lofty idealism calls for such a policy? Or, is it because the U.S. is generally 
right and the Communist wrong in their mutual squabbles? If someone inter- 
prets the author’s soft-corner for the U.S. or for that matter for the West, in 
these terms, he is in for a rude shock. For, all this is to be done with one and 
only one object: to win over the U.S. in India’s fight with Pakistan, and, more- 
over, to effect a unification of the two countries. 


The author’s logic is interesting and revealing enough to warrant its being 
stated in his own words: “A divided India is more exposed to Communist 
danger and penetration, for defence in depth becomes difficult. So U.S.’s anti- 
Red policy might have found a ready friend in us. . .. A hundred years ago, 
the people of the United States saw the horrors of the threatened partition of 
their country and they certainly would have helped us in our problems with 
Pakistan or in effecting reunion .. . .” (pp. 253-54). 


In other words, this book has been written with the sole object of stressing 
the need for winning U.S. support for India in her squabbles with Pakistan, 
in fact, in her desire and determination to put an end to Pakistan as a separate 
state. The author’s main grouse against Pandit Nehru and his foreign policy 
is that it has not been pursued with this end in view. Had Nehru pursued such 
a policy, India would not only have been able “‘to liberate” Pakistan by now, 
she would have also been successful in isolating China, and what is more, 
would have donned the mantle of the leadership of all Asia, which is her due 
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and birthright for the various reasons enumerated by Tilak in his letter to 
Clemenceau. 


The author’s hostility to Pakistan is simply astounding, in fact incredible, 
As a fair sample of that hostility, the following extracts may come in handy: 


“The creation of Pakistan is a major threat to the safety of India and 
her geographical unity is broken . . .. The dwindling of the base of the 
Indian nation by this unnatural division has seriously weakened India 
and may imperil her very freedom. And it will be demanded of constructive 
diplomacy to strive for the annulment of this partition, when alone India can 
emerge as a great power. Militarily, strategically, economically, historically, 
culturally and geographically the reunion of the nation is imperative . . ..” 
(p. 19). 

“If Goa is a threat to India’s integrity, Pakistan is no less so. If foreign 
domination of a part of India is a foreign pocket introducing a hostile 
element in India’s territorial integrity, Pakistan is more so because of its 
virulent and poisonous hatred for India, its basic enmity towards India 
as also its sheer size. If by the word foreign we mean foreign to our basic 
interests, then while Goa is a small dot in an age when Colonialism is 
going out of fashion and is receding, Pakistan is a big state flaunting the 
pan-Islam axis and it is more foreign to us... . Our foreign policy is 
bound to remain unreal if it chooses to remain non-cognisant of this stark 
reality of a hostile neighbour.” (pp. 182-83). 

“Let us now dilate on the true nature of Pakistan and its stark pos- 
sibility .... What is our action and approach to these dangerous boils 
in India’s arm-pits? Until they burst or are removed by operation, there 
cannot be any peace for us. .. . To us the two-nation theory was a fantastic 
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lie and it should remain so. But then Pakistan, which the two-nation theory | 


incarnates, must go... . Military and strategic requirements also neces- 
sitate the annihilation of this division .. . . Though not a foreign Power in 
the sense controlled by foreigners, its acts and ideals are foreign to us and 
are inimical to the very basis of our statehood .... So our attitude must 
be of strict reciprocity and positive hostility to this State.” (pp. 249-50). 


liad al 


Such is the book, which comes from the pen of Satyavrata Ramdas Patel, 


who seems to be a true disciple of his namesake, the iron-willed Sardar Patel. 
In any case, we, in Pakistan, should be grateful to the author for this uninhibited 
and brutally frank piece of writing, for we now know where we stand vis-a-vis 
a powerful segment of Indian opinion, if not India as a whole. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Africa. Ronald Segal. London: Stevens & Sons Limited. 1961. 475 pp. 
£2.10s. 


The most important event of history during the last few years has been 
the attainment of independence by a number of African territories. The deve- 
lopments that took place in those territories prior to independence passed 
almost unnoticed by the world at large. Except locally or in the metropolitan 
countries, little was known about the political movements and the personalities 
that were responsible for those developments. Those movements or their 
offshoots and those personalities are today the governing factors in the affairs 
of the new independent states of Africa. These States are the members of the 
United Nations and playing a part in its decisions and as such influencing the 
course of international affairs. 


The volume under review, called ‘Political Africa”, is accurately described 
in the sub-title as ““Who’s Who of Personalities and Parties’. It fills a deep 
felt need. The first book of its kind, it gives, in its first part, invaluable informa- 
tion about the men and women who are guiding the destinies of Africa today. 
In the second part of the book, we are given the names, history, principles and 
programmes of the political parties of the various African countries. In the 
story of these parties and their leaders is embedded the explanation of the 
tendencies and aspirations that African states are manifesting today. 


The preparation of this volume must have called for a great deal of hard 
and patient research, for, as Mr. Segal and his assistants say in the preface, 
the sources of information available to them were extremely few and meagre, 
in particular about the former French colonies. Mr. Segal and his assistants 
are to be congratulated on what is undoubtedly a signal achievement. They 
have done pioneering work. If others can do better, it will be entirely because 


of what they have done. 
K. S. H. 


New Patterns of Democracy in India. Vera Micheles Dean. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1959. 215-+-viii pp. $4.75. 


Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean’s book under review is no different from the 
scores of others on India that roll off the press in various parts of the world 
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every year. At its best, it falls in the category of serious-popular books. Like 
most of such books, it gives some social and religious background, discusses 
a few ingredients of the freedom movement, the pattern of present-day Indian 
Government, its trade and foreign policies, its development programmes, and 
the “spectacular” progress made under Nehru’s dynamic leadership, and finally 
it seeks to answer the questions: What of the future? But her analysis lacks 
that depth, penetration and insight, which alone could have made the work 
acceptable to serious students of India. Moreover, what is bound to shy away 
a serious student from it are the misstatements in which the book abounds 
and which, more than anything else, indicate the author’s ignorance, or at least 
inadequate knowledge, of the elementary facts of Indian history. For instance, 
whereas she would have Muslims rule India “for three centuries” only (p. 3), 
she would have the British rule the sub-continent “for over three centuries” 
(p. 13). Actually, the author is quite elastic with her chronology. Two instances 
will suffice: she makes Prophet Mohammad live in A.D. 800 (p. 29) and claims 
that the known history of India “goes back seven thousand years” (p. 4). Even 
recent events fail to get a fair deal. For, according to her, Liaquat was succeeded 
by Mohammed Ali and Suhrawardy is a former governor of (undivided) Bengal 
(p. 187). Although such fluid chronology and factual errors blur the perspective, 
and to that extent work havoc with one’s conclusions, these may not, after all, 
invalidate altogether the findings of the author. But contradictions, at once 
glaring and illogical, do. And the book abounds in contradictions too. 


On p. 3 she says, “‘...the Hindu emperor Asoka, nearly three centuries 
before Christ, absorbed Buddhism, the reform movement of Hinduism, into 
the Hindu faith, to such an extent that today there are but a few Buddhists 
left in India.” On p. 4, however, she makes Asoka “a convert to and a missionary 


of Buddhism.” 


On pp. 26-27 Mrs. Dean writes: “In their (the Hindus’) view, the Muslim 
conquerors of the fifteenth century were irrational and mentally immature in 
demanding that all Hindus should be converted to one faith alone—Islam.” By 
the time she comes to p. 44, she comes to believe that “the Muslims, however, 
contrary to the practice of their co-religionaries in the Arab lands, did not 
try to wage a holy war against the Hindus, ‘infidels’ though they were from 
their point of view.” And on the next page, she remarks: ““Thus, by and large 
the Muslims left the caste system alone, and it survived intact. And, while the 
Muslims destroyed Hindu temples, they did not put the infidels to the sword.” 
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The contradictions in these three statements are too obvious to escape the 
notice of even a casual reader. That apart, these statements abound in factual 
errors. In the first place, no Muslim conqueror of any significance descended 
upon India in the fifteenth century. Nor did any Muslim conqueror in India 
ever demand the conversion of all Hindus to Islam. Much less did they go 
about giving short shrift to all the temples in the land. True, some of the earliest 
conquerors like Mahmud of Ghazni did destroy temples. But that was not 
because of Islam. It was because they were conquerors and because the temples 
offered them tremendous loot. 


More surprising is the author’s statement: “The Hindus, traditionally, have 
believed in the concept of the secular state—long before Henry VIII separated 
the state from the Catholic Church and created his own national religious insti- 
tutions, or the French proclaimed separation of church and state, or the Russians, 
rejecting religion as ‘“‘the opium of the people, broke the tie that had previously 
existed between the Russian Tsardom and the Russian Orthodox Church. Nor 
do the Hindus look to a religious hierarchy for spiritual, let alone political, 
guidance.” (p. 26). 


How utterly unfounded this information is and how completely Mrs. Dean 
has been misled should be evident to any one who has any acquaintance with 
Hindu society. Mrs. Dean’s view that the Hindus are traditionally secular 
minded is not corroborated even by the course of Hindu or Congress politics 
during the last hundred years. 


Mrs. Dean states that Hindu refugees are still (1959) “entering West Bengal 
from East Pakistan every time that the Pakistanis seem to grow more intransi- 
gent” (p. 120); that “there has been a good deal of sabre-ratting by Pakistan, 
particularly since General Ayub’s rise to power....” (p. 190); that Pakistan 
is “a religious state” (p. 186). These and such statements are so palpably false 
that comment on them is superfluous. 


Mrs. Dean’s steatment of the Kashmir question is somewhat balanced, 
though still tilted in India’s favour. However, few will dispute her summing up 
of the impact of the Kashmir dispute on India’s position abroad. She says: 
“India’s failure to find a modus vivendi with Pakistan has weakened its influence 
in international councils, where otherwise its voice has become increasingly 
heard and listened to since 1947.” 


The last chapter of the book deals with India’s eventual choice between 
democracy and communism. Briefly stated, she feels, “if India fails, then the 
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communism of Russia, and even more of China, will be regarded by other 
underdeveloped countries as the only answer to their problems. If it succeeds, 
then India’s way may become a guideline to other areas of the non-Western 
world” (p viii). 


To be sure, this argument is basically fallacious. So far as the system of 
government is concerned, India has failed to influence even her neighbours, 
not to speak of the motley crowd of underdeveloped Afro-Asian nations. Each 
one of these countries has been experimenting with various systems, and is 
trying to evolve one which is in harmony with its own cultural and social milieu, 
Besides, even if India is made “the show-piece of democracy”, one wonders 
how it would help the democratic situation in Afro-Asia. If Cuba, which is 
situated less than one hundred and fifty miles from the world’s greatest show- 
piece of democracy, could not be saved from the creeping influence of com- 
munism and this, in spite of the Monroe Doctrine, could communism be averted 
by bolstering up, under U.S. aegis, India’s leadership in Afro-Asia? If anything, 
such undue and unwarranted bolstering up of India’s leadership by the Western 
powers might as well engender a sense of hostility and jealously towards India 
among the neglected nations and might “force at least some of the peoples of 
this region into the very kind of alignment which it is America’s aim to prevent.” 


S. A. M. 
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in Pakistan 


Apart from aggressive and hostile activities against Pakistan, which are 
mentioned separately in Annex A, the Government of Afghanistan had intensi- 
fied its harassments and obstructionist policy towards the officials and 
staff of Pakistan Missions and Consulates in Afghanistan. These offices were 


White Paper on the Closure of Afghan Consulates and Trade Agencies 
} unable to discharge their normal functions. 


) A few instances of the kind of harassments to which they were subjected 
| are given below: 


(i) Members of the Pakistan Missions could not engage any Afghan 

\ domestic servant or secure the utility services of washermen, watermen, 

| water-carriers, gardeners, barbers, sweepers, electricians, telephone 

mechanics, plumbers, carpenters, masons, tonga and taxi-drivers, shoe- 

makers, labourers, etc. Under pressure from the Afghan Government, 

landlords either refused to give their homes on rent or demanded 

exorbitant rents. They even demanded that houses already rented to 
the Consulate staff be vacated. 


} (ii) Shop-keepers, for fear of police harassment, hesitated to sell necessities 

of life to Pakistani staff. 

(iii) A diplomatic courier of the Embassy carrying a diplomatic bag to 
the Consulate at Kandahar was not allowed to proceed to his desti- 
nation. 


f (iv) Members of the Pakistan Consulates were frequently shadowed, 

) insulted and abused by the Afghan Intelligence Officials. 

| (v) A chauffeur of the Pakistan Consulate at Kandahar was assaulted by 
two persons near the Consulate on May 1, 1961 while the Afghan 
guard on duty sided with the assailants. 

(vi) Pakistan Consul at Kandahar was refused exit permit for Quetta. On 
enquiry the local authorities informed him that they had received 
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instructions from the Central Government not to permit any one from 
the Pakistan Consulate to leave Afghanistan. 


(vii) Telephones of the Press Attache and the Military Attache of the 
Pakistan Embassy were disconnected. In spite of repeated requests to 
the Afghan Government and department concerned, they were not 
restored. 


All efforts of the Government of Pakistan, through its Embassy in Kabul 
and the Afghan Embassy in Karachi, to persuade the Government of Afghanistan 
to stop this deliberate and organized harassment of the representatives of 
Pakistan, were unsuccessful. Several written and verbal protests were lodged. 


These protests failed to produce any result. The harassments continued 
unabated, with the result that Pakistan Consulates in Afghanistan became 
paralysed and could not discharge their normal functions. To reduce the points 
of friction with the Afghan Government, the Government of Pakistan was 
compelled to close down the Pakistan Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad. 


While the Afghan Government rendered it impossible for Pakistan Con- 
sulates in Afghanistan to discharge their normal functions, it used its Consulates 
and Trade Agencies in Pakistan for anti-Pakistan activities contrary to the 
normal functions for which they were set up. In view of these circumstances 
the Government of Pakistan had no other alternative than to ask the Afghan 
Government to close them down. 


ANNEX A 


Ever since Pakistan came into existence, it has been its earnest endeavour 
to cultivate friendly relations with Afghanistan. Its policy towards Afghanistan 
has been one of friendship and co-operation. Unfortunately, the Government 
of Afghanistan has not so far reciprocated the friendly gestures of Pakistan, 
On the contrary, it continues to follow a policy of hostility and aggression 
towards Pakistan. The main cause of this hostility of Afghanistan towards 
Pakistan is its policy of expansionism. Its propaganda that Pathans living in 
Pakistan are not happy and its agitation for a plebiscite among the Pathans 
in Pakistan (without undertaking to hold a similar plebiscite among the Pathans 
in Afghanistan) is merely an excuse for committing aggression on Pakistan. 


The frontier between Afghanistan and British India was determined as far 
back as 1893 by a Treaty (called the Durand Treaty) between the Government 
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of India and the Ruler of Afghanistan and subsequently reaffirmed by the 
Governments of Afghanistan and British India in 1905, 1919, 1921, 1923 and 1930. 


As for the allegations that the Pathans living in Pakistan are not happy, 
it is wholly untrue. They live in Pakistan quite happily and hold responsible 
positions. They voluntarily chose to become citizens of Pakistan through a 
referendum held on July 6, 1947, and through agreements concluded by their 
representatives. The President of Pakistan, the Governor of East Pakistan, 
the Minister of Railways and Communications and the Commander-in-Chief 
of Pakistan Army, are all Pathans. Besides them, many Pathans hold very 
high positions in Pakistan and play an important role in the political, economic 
and social life of the country. , 

The region inhabited by the Pathans in Pakistan was at the time of Inde- 
pendence among the most under-developed areas in the sub-continent. Since 
then the Government of Pakistan, conscious of the need for the welfare of its 
people, has spent vast amounts of money in bringing about improvements in 
every field. New roads and bridges have been constructed; hospitals, schools 
and factories established; irrigation and electrification facilities expanded. All 
these developments have brought new opportunities and hope to the people 
living in these areas. They, for their part, have appreciated the all-round im- 
provements in their living conditions and have extended whole-hearted loyalty 
and co-operation to the Government of Pakistan. 


While a plebiscite has already been held among the Pathans living in 
Pakistan, it is for the Afghan Government to hold a plebiscite among the 
Pathans living in Afghanistan to ascertain if they would like to remain in 
Afghanistan or secede from it. It is believed that to distract the attention of its 
own people from the oppression committed by the Afghan Government on 
the Pathans living in Afghanistan, and to cover its own aggression and aggressive 
designs on Pakistan territory, the Government of Afghanistan is carrying on 
baseless propaganda against Pakistan. 


If the frontier of a country has to be redetermined on linguistic and ethic 
basis as claimed by the Afghans, it will result in the disintegration of Afghanistan 
itself. There are 12 million people in Afghanistan. Of these only 3-1/2 million 
people speak Pushto and the rest speak Persian. Turkish, Tajik, and Uzbek. 
All these non-Pushto speaking parts of Afghanistan, should on this basis be 
integrated with neighbouring countries. 
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Repeated attempts to persuade the Government of Afghanistan to give up 
its aggressive designs and false propaganda against Pakistan have failed to 
yield any results. On the contrary, the Government of Afghanistan has become 
increasingly offensive and non-co-operative. It continues to commit aggression 
on Pakistan territory and has stepped up its subversive activities. 


On September 23, 1960, a large Afghan Lashkar raided Bajaur within 
Pakistan territory. The attack was repulsed by local tribesmen. Again on 
May 19, 20, and 21, 1961, an Afghan /ashkar, in large numbers, raided Pakistani 
territory and attacked Pakistan pickets at Shahi, Miskanai, and Sangpara 
with mortars and machine guns. Their attacks were repulsed. Both these attacks 
were organised by the Afghan Government without any provocation from 
Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan protested to the Afghan Government 
against aggressions on Pakistan territory. 


2 September 1961. 


Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council Communique 


The Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council met under the chair- 
manship of the Honourable F. K. D. Goka, Minister of Finance of Ghana. 
Ministers representing the following Commonwealth countries attended the 
meeting: the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Ceylon, 
Ghana, Federation of Malaya, Federation of Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In the absence of its Minister of 
Finance through indisposition Pakistan was represented by the Governor of 
the State Bank. The delegations of dependent territories included representatives 
from the West Indies, Tanganyika, Mauritius and Uganda. Other members 
of the conference particularly welcomed representatives of the newly independent 
countries of Cyprus, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 


The chairman read a message of welcome from the Presidential Commis- 
sion of Ghana sent on behalf of the President, Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah; 
in reply there were expressions of appreciation of the fact that the council, in 
accepting the hospitality of the Government of Ghana, was meeting for the 
first time in Africa. The council emphasised the strength and influence of the 
Commonwealth association. 


There was an exchange of views on recent developments in world produc- 
tion and trade with particular reference to the position and prospects of Com- 
monwealth countries individually and collectively and of the sterling area. 
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The council noted with satisfaction that measures had been taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to strengthen the position of sterling; it wel- 
comed the determination of the United Kingdom Government to maintain the 
stability of sterling as one of the world’s two reserve currencies. 


Representatives of Commonwealth countries heavily dependent on exports 
of basic materials and foodstuffs stressed the urgent need to reverse the down- 
ward drift of the prices of their exports and the adverse movements in their 
terms of trade in this connection. The view was expressed that additional 
commodity agreements would be useful in providing economic stability and 
progress, but it was recognised that for success any such agreements should 
include the major producing and consuming countries. It was felt that a res- 
ponsibility rested on the more highly industrialised countries of the world 
to respond sympathetically to constructive proposals for stabilising commodity 
prices at reasonable levels. Reference was also made to the importance of 
stimulating industrial development in the less-developed countries and diversi- 
fication in countries heavily dependent on a few staple exports; the need for 
the industrialised countries of the world to accept imports of manufactured 
goods from the developing countries was stressed. It was urged that the objective 
of world-wide long-term stability could not be achieved without securing a 
better balance in the trade between the developing and the developed countries. 


In the course of a review of development questions a report was given on 
the special Commonwealth African assistance plan which had been inaugurated 
by the council at its previous meeting a year ago. The council welcomed the 
fact that already under the plan substantial technical and educational assistance 
was being provided by several Commonwealth countries, and that as the plan 
gathered momentum this assistance would be enlarged. During the course of 
discussion on finance for development generally it was urged that funds should 
be made available to the developing countries on terms which were within their 
capacity to meet. 


The council meeting provided the first opportunity for a general discus- 
sion amongst Commonwealth countries of the situation resulting from the 
decision of the Government of the United Kingdom to apply for, and negotiate 
towards, membership in the European Economic Community. 


Representatives of the United Kingdom reviewed the various reasons 
that had led them to make the application. 
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All other Commonwealth representatives expressed grave apprehension 
and concern regarding the possible results of the initiative taken by the United 
Kingdom. They reaffirmed the value and importance they attach to traditional 
Commonwealth trading arrangements under which most foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials and manufactures enter the United Kingdom free of duty from Conm- 
monwealth countries with, in most cases, preferential advantages, and other 
Commonwealth countries make reciprocal tariff concessions; the benefits of these 
arrangements accrue to the United Kingdom as well as to other Commonwealth 
countries. 


Most Commonwealth countries questioned whether the United Kingdom 
with its other international and domestic obligations could possibly secure in 
the proposed negotiations an agreement which would protect Commonwealth 
interests adequately and effectively. It was generally agreed that any impair 
ment of these interests would damage some or all Commonwealth countries 
and could have adverse effects on particular industries and areas. Several repre- 
sentatives stressed the danger that if the United Kingdom succeeded in negotiating 
special benefits in the European Economic Community for only certain Com- 
monwealth countries the result could be damaging to Commonwealth solidarity. 


Certain countries pointed out that major changes in the present Common- 
wealth trading arrangements would inevitably force realignment of their trading 
patterns and could lead to the emergence of further trading blocs. Such a deve- 
lopment would undermine traditional multilateral trading arrangements to 
which all Commonwealth countries had given their support. 


Because of the inseparable nature of economic and political relationships 
within the Commonwealth and because of the political and institutional objectives 
of the European Economic Community and the terms of the Treaty of Rome, 
it was feared by the other Commonwealth countries that United Kingdom 
membership in the European Economic Community would fundamentally 
alter the relationship between the United Kingdom and Commonwealth coun- 
tries, indeed the relationship might be so imperilled as to weaken the cohesion 
of the Commonwealth as a whole and thus reduce its effectiveness as a world 
instrument for understanding, prosperity and peace. 


The United Kingdom delegation made it clear that in their view until the 
proposed negotiations took place it was not possible to ascertain whether satis- 
factory arrangements could be made to safeguard the essential interests of 
Commonwealth countries. It was emphasised by the United Kingdom delegation 
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that there would be continuing and close consultation with all Commonwealth 
Governments at all stages in the negotiations. They drew the attention of the 
council to the statement of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom on 
31st July, 1961, in regard to the calling of a meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers on this subject. 


14 September, 1961. 


Ikeda-Ayub Joint Communique 


Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda of Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Ikeda, 
visited Pakistan from November 17 to 20, 1961, at the invitation of President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan. 


On November 18, the Prime Minister held talks with the President and 
other members of the Government of Pakistan at the Presidential House in 
an atmosphere of utmost cordiality and, while renewing the friendship made 
on the occasion of the President’s visit to Japan in December last year, dis- 
cussed the world situation and various problems in which Japan and Pakistan 
have a common interest. 


The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed that their Governments 
will cooperate and make further efforts to enhance the authority of the United 
Nations as an organisation for international peace and to strengthen its functions. 


The President and the Prime Minister agreed that there was need among 
the nations concerned to conclude an early international agreement to prohibit 
nuclear weapons testing under necessary inspection and supervision. 


The President and the Prime Minister emphasized that in order to realize 
permanent world peace it was necessary for the powers concerned to reach an 
agreement on a plan for general and complete disarmament accompanied by 
elfective international supervision. 


The President and the Prime Minister acknowledged that the trade between 
their two countries is steadily expanding on the basis of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce between Japan and Pakistan which was signed by them on 
the occasion of the President’s visit to Japan last year and agreed that their 
countries should make further efforts to develop their trade relations. 


The President and the Prime Minister expressed satisfaction that the 
economic and technical cooperation between their countries has been pro- 
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gressing smoothly and that substantial results were being achieved through 
such means as the programme for trainees and experts who are being received 
in large numbers in Japan, the effective management of the Agricultural Training 
Centre in East Pakistan, and the recent exchange of notes on Japanese loans to 
Pakistan. The Prime Minister agreed to give sympathetic consideration to the 
extension by Japan of further economic and technical cooperation to Pakistan 
in order to give greater effect to the implementation of Pakistan’s Second Five. 
Year Plan. 


The President and the Prime Minister expressed the hope that the friendly 
cooperative relations between their countries in the political, economic and 
cultural fields will become increasingly close in the years to come. 


The Prime Minister informed the President that a decision had been made 
for a visit to Pakistan of His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince as proxy 
of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, accompanied by Her Imperial Highness 
the Crown Princess, in response to an invitation extended to them by the 
President. Their Imperial Highnesses are scheduled to visit Pakistan in the latter 
part of January next year. It was emphasized that the visit of Their Highnesses 
will contribute greatly to friendly relations between Japan and Pakistan. 


20 November, 1961. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


September-November 1961 


: The United Nations broke off relations with the Katanga 


Government. 


25-nation conference of the so-called non-committed countries 
began in Belgrade. 


Afghanistan recognised the Algerian Provisional Government. 


: The Government of Pakistan issued a White Paper on the 


closure of Pakistan’s Consulates in Afghanistan and Afghan- 
istan’s Consulates and trade agencies in Pakistan, suggesting 
Afghanistan to hold a plebiscite among the Pathans living in 
Afghanistan to ascertain whether they would like to remain in 
Afghanistan or secede from it. 


: Afghanistan sealed the border for goods traffic to Pakistan and 


closed its Peshawar and Quetta Consulates. 


The United States and Britain asked the Soviet Union to agree 
to a ban on nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 


: Mr. Jomo Kenyatta addressing his first public meeting since 


his release said that he was “still the old Kenyatta” and 
declared that Africans must have their freedom now. 


: The Napalese Ambassador to Pakistan, Mr. Nara Pratab Chata, 


presented his credentials to President Ayub Khan. 


Brazilian Air Force officers revolted and seized control of some 
airfields. 


: Diplomatic relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan were 


severed. 


The Foreign Secretary, Mr. S. K. Dehlavi said that Pakistan 
was “deeply disturbed” at the resumption of nuclear tests by 
the USSR. 


United States decided to resume nuclear tests. 
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Pakistan’s Chief delegate to the United Nations said that the 
General Assembly should at its 16th session discuss the question 
of stopping nuclear tests. 


In its final communique, the Belgrade Conference appealed to 
the Big Powers to open new East-West negotiations immediately, 


Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Ghana President 
Kwame Nkrumah reached Moscow and handed Mr. Khrushchey 


a letter from the Belgrade Conference participants, asking 


him to have peace talks with President Kennedy. 


Portugal protested to the Security Council that India had threat. 
ened “aggression against Goa’’. 


The Soviet official Newspaper IJzvestia said that the CENTO 
Powers had planned to partition Afghanistan between Pakistan 
and Iran. 


The Governments of Ghana and Afghanistan agreed to establish 
diplomatic relations at the ambassadorial level. 


Indian Prime Minister Pandit Nehru informed Lok Sabha that 
demarcation of the entire Rajasthan-West Pakistan border was 
likely to be completed by March next year. Out of a total 
length of about 644 miles of this border, about 413 miles had 
already been demarcated by March 1961, he added. 


In a statement marking the seventh anniversary of the signing 
of the Manila Treaty, Thai Premier Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat 
called for reforms in SEATO, to give the eight-nation alliance 
“fa new sense of purposefulness.” He indicated that he favoured 
the withdrawal of Britain and France from the organisation. 


Describing the Jzvestia report for the alleged CENTO plan to 
divide Afghanistan between Pakistan and Iran as ‘“‘fantastic 
and mischievous”, a spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign Office 
said: “For our part we can categorically state we do not covet 
any part of Afghan territory. There is a well defined international 
frontier between Afghanistan and Pakistan and we wish our 
Muslim brothers across this international frontier all peace and 


prosperity”. 
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The President of the Azad Kashmir Government, Mr. K. H. 
Khurshid, asked the UN Secretary-General to personally come 
or depute some special observer to witness the elections in 
Azad Kashmir. 


King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah and Queen Ratna Rajya 
Lakshmi Devi of Nepal arrived on a six-day state visit to 
Pakistan. 


Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council Ministerial 
meeting opened in Accra. 


Iran’s Premier Ali Amini said that his country was ready to 
mediate between Afghanistan and Pakistan but would wait 
until invited by them to do so. 


Mr. Jamos Kadar, General Secretary of the Hungarian Workers 
Communist Party, replaced Mr. Ference Muennichas as Hun- 
gary’s Premier. 


King Mahendra of Nepal suggested frequent meetings among 
Asian leaders for solving mutual disputes. 


Death sentences were confirmed on the former Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes and two other former Ministers. Twelve other 
death sentences, including that of the former President Celal 
Bayar, were commuted to life imprisonment. 


A Foreign Office spokesman described as “wholly irresponsible, 
baseless and incorrect” the accusation of East Punjab Chief 
Minister, Mr. Partab Singh Kairon, that some Akali leaders 
had liaison with Pakistan to malign India. 


Expressing doubts on the “status of the Durand Line” as a 
frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan, Pandit Nehru said 
that India had accepted at the time of partition that Pakistan 
inherited what interests India had in the frontier, but “what 
exactly it now is, what it should be, and what new factors are 
coming up, it is a complicated matter.” 


It was reported that Afghanistan was making appeals to the 
USSR to arrange more transport facilities for the import of 
goods from European countries. 
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The UN Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, was 
killed when his plane crashed near Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. 


The 16th session of the UN General Assembly opened. 


Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim, a former President of Azad 
Kashmir, urged upon the Government of Pakistan to recognise 
the Azad Kashmir Government as the de jure government of the 
entire state of Jammu and Kashmir to facilitate its recognition 
by other Governments. 


The Soviet Ambassador to Ankara was reported to have offered 
a 780 million dollar credit to Turkey. 


The Pakistan Minister for Food and Agriculture, Lt.-General 
K. M. Sheikh, disclosed that general agreement had been reach- 
ed for Yugoslavia’s assistance to Pakistan in various fields, 
especially cooperatives, agriculture and animal husbandry. 


Pakistan moved jointly with Nigeria to call a meeting of the 
Afro-Asian group to discuss informally the UN crisis caused 
by Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s death. 


Major-General Abdul Karim Kassem, Iraqi Prime Minister, 
accused Britain of “hostile acts endangering the security of 
Iraq”, and threatened to break off diplomatic ties with Britain 
if it did not stop such activities. 


President Kennedy in a speech to the UN General Assembly 
rejected the Soviet ‘Troika’ plan for the Secretary - General, 
and asked the USSR to stop nuclear tests and begin disarma- 
ment negotiations. He said a peaceful solution of the Berlin 
problem was possible even if the Soviet Union and East Germany 
conclude a separate peace treaty. 


It was learnt that at a meeting of the United Nations Afro-Asian 
group, the Nigerian Foreign Minister, Mr. Jaja Wachuku slated 
“certain” members of it for activities prejudicial to group unity. 
Pointing towards the representatives of India, he is reported 
to have said that such countries were creating groups within the 


group. 
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In a note handed to the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow, the 
Soviet Union charged Turkey with “provocation” and of 
carrying out a “hostile demonstration” by permitting the 
NATO military exercise ““Checkmate” to be held on its territory. 


It was learnt from Kurdish sources in London that Kurdish 
rebels in Iraq appealed to Soviet Premier Khrushchev and 
Afro-Asian leaders for the examination of their demands by the 
United Nations. 


Addressing the officers of the Pakistan Navy, President Ayub 
Khan emphasized the need for a philosophy which would make 
Pakistan “modern, progressive, united and strong under the 
banner of Islam.” 


Addressing the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, 
Mr. Casely Hayford of Ghana urged the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association to help solve inter-Commonwealth 
problems such as the dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 


It was reported that Pakistan had lodged a strong protest with 
India against Pandit Nehru’s statement casting doubts on the 
international status of the Durand Line. 


The Chief Soviet delegate to the United Nations, Valerian 
Zorin, put forward a plan for four men to run the United 
Nations, as an interim solution of the crisis caused by Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjoeld’s death. 


Abdel Hamid Serraj resigned from the UAR Cabinet. 


Kabul Radio reported signing of an economic agreement bet- 
ween Afghanistan and Poland. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan declared that Pakistan would 
not resume diplomatic relations with Afghanistan until there 
were “very good guarantees” from the Kabul regime that they 
would not indulge in acts of sabotage and subversion against 
Pakistan. 


An Army revolt took place in Syria to break up the union with 
Egypt. 


President Nasser called off military action against Syria and 
an ll-man civilian government under Dr. Mamoun Kuzbari 
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October 2: 
October 3: 
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was formed to rule over an independent Syria. The new Govern. 
ment was recognized by Jordan and Turkey. 


President Ayub Khan declared that if peaceful methods for the 
settlement of Kashmir dispute failed, Pakistan would be forced 
to resort to “other means”. 


Pandit Nehru had a narrow escape when a crude bomb exploded 
only minutes after he had passed over a road along side of 
Delhi’s main railway station. 


Prime Minister Chou En-lai expressed the willingness of his 
Government to co-exist peacefully with the United States pro- 
vided the latter dropped its opposition to China’s entry in the 
United Nations. 


UAR broke off relations with Jordan and Turkey for recognising 
the new regime in Syria. 


Iran accorded recognition to the new Syrian Government. 


It was reported that Duta Masjarkat, an influential Indonesian 
newspaper editorially described the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan as “very tragic 
and deplorable, a tragedy for the entire Muslim world.” The 
paper deplored Afghanistan’s hostile attitude towards Pakistan 
from its very inception and accused India of supporting Afghan- 
istan’s irredentism to weaken her “‘old enemy”. 


Describing the Syrian situation as “unfortunate” President 
Ayub Khan said: “We want to see them (the Arab countries) 
strong through unity. How they achieve this, that is their busi- 
ness.”” He hoped that Syrian developments would not weaken 
the cause of Arab unity. 


President Ayub Khan declared that if the Kashmir situation 
remained as it was, Pakistan would have to go to the Security 
Council. He told a Press conference that all efforts to resolve 
the dispute through direct negotiations with India had failed. 
He also said that the Azad Kashmir Government represented 
the people of Kashmir and had every right to seek recognition 
from the nations of the world. Regarding SEATO and 
CENTO, he said that if the UN had been an effective force, 
there would have been no need of the pacts. 
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Six persons were killed and 48 injured in a communal riot in 
the University town of Aligarh in India. 


Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, Chief Delegate of Pakistan to the 
United Nations, told the General Assembly that “along with 
the insistence that colonialism shall be terminated and wound 
up as early as possible... we must also require that the people 
of the territories ... under colonial administration, should be 
rapidly trained...so that the transfer of sovereignty... be 
smoothly achieved and the newly sovereign states can set forth 
upon a course of consolidation, reconstruction and nation 
building in confidence and security.” 


Pakistan tribesmen repulsed another 500 strong Jashkar of 
Afghani soldiers and conscripts in the Bajaur area. 


Pakistan and Sweden signed two agreements, one for coopera- 
tion in the advancement of family planning in Pakistan and 
the other for electrification of two townships in the coastal 
area of East Pakistan. 


Lou Shao Chi, the Chinese President, and King Mahendra of 
Nepal signed a China-Nepal boundary treaty fixing Nepal’s 
500-mile border with the Tibetan region of China. 


The Pakistani Press expressed resentment over a United States 
Information Service handout, which referring to the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan, said 
that the border between the two countries “was closed after 
several weeks of charges and counter charges over long standing 
boundary disputes”. The resentment was over the description 
of the dispute between the two countries as a border dispute. 


President Gamal Abdel Nasser disclosed that his Government 
would not oppose Syria’s admission to the United Nations or 
the Arab League but would not recognise any government in 
Syria until it had won popular support. 


A communique issued by the 15th SEATO Military Advisers 
Conference held in Bangkok urged that SEATO defences be 
strengthened by close cooperation of member-states in matters 
affecting their common security. 








October 7: 


October 8: 
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October 10: 
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The Soviet Union and India signed an agreement in Vienna on 
atomic energy. The agreement was described by the Soviet 
signatory as one “of high importance”, having been concluded 
at a time when “international cooperation was confronted with 
many difficulties.” 


Mr. K. H. Khurshid won in the Kashmir presidential elections, 


Pakistan’s External Affairs Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, ap. 
pealed to Indian leaders to ensure that “innocent Muslims are 
not sacrificed at the altar of party politics during the election 
campaign and to keep militant organizations in India under 
strict vigilance.” 


Ten prominent Pakistani writers appealed to UNESCO to save 
the Aligarh Muslim University from annihilation by Indian 
communalists. 


Pandit Nehru stated in Madras that the Government of India 
did not propose to take any action on the Kashmir problem 
and hoped it would settle ‘itself’ in due course of time. 


Strongly condemning anti-Muslim riots in India, President 
Ayub Khan said: “‘We have nothing but disgust for this per- 
formance” and added it was India’s problem but when people 
of our faith were treated in an inhuman and cowardly 
manner, Pakistanis as next-door neighbours felt deeply 
about it. 


A spokesman of the Ministry of External Affairs disclosed that 
Pakistan has asked India to allow a representative of the 
Pakistan High Commission to visit the riot-affected areas in 
Uttar Pradesh. 


It was reported that Pakistan had delivered aide memoires to 
some heads of diplomatic missions on the congestion caused 
by uncleared Afghan goods in the Karachi port and railway 
sheds and wagons. 


Kuwait’s Deputy Commander of Armed Forces, Shaikh 
Mubarak Abdullah Aljbar Gasobah, announced that the with- 
drawal of British forces from Kuwait was complete. 
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The Soviet Union tabled a resolution in the United Nations 
General Assembly calling for the “final and unconditional 
liquidation of colonialism” not later than the end of 1962, 
and a ‘Troika’ Commission to see that this resolution was 
carried out. 


Syria proposed a 14-point programme for the creation of a 
Pan-Arab Federation with a central legislature and joint armed 
forces. 


Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba disclosed that his Govern- 
ment had asked France for the total evacuation of the Bizerta 
base as a condition to any other agreement. “Either this evacua- 
tion takes place or there will be war and a total banishment of 
France from Tunisia’’, he added. 


The Soviet Union dropped its ‘Troika’ demand for interim 
arrangements for the post of UN Secretary-General. 


The Imam of Yemen abdicated in favour of his eldest son. 


Crown Prince Louis Rwagosore of Urundi, Prime Minister of 
the Southern half of the Belgian trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi was assassinated. 


Pakistan and the United States signed a four-year agreement 
for a 621 million dollar Agricultural Commodities aid. 


The first general elections under Turkey’s new constitution began. 


President Nasser announced a drastic overhaul of government 
machinery and the National Union and a purge of “opportu- 
nistic elements” in the government. 


Speaking to the Soviet Communist Party Congress, Premier 
Khrushchev said “the sorry fate of Pakistan gives cause for 
thought to the public of other countries, where influential forces 
are destroying national unity and are oppressing progressive 
leaders—in the first place the Communists.” 


Condemning anti-Muslim riots in India, President Ayub Khan 
said that so far there had been 563 communal riots in India 
and that such riots could not break out without the 
connivance of the Indian administration. 
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The Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Thai Air Force, Air 
Chief-Marshal Boon Choo Chandrubeksa, arrived in Karachi 
on a six-day goodwill visit to Pakistan. 


President Ayub Khan declared that the solution of the Kashmir 
problem was a matter of “life and death” for Pakistan. He said 
the people of Pakistan would not hesitate to sacrifice even their 
lives for the cause of Kashmir as the safety and territorial in. 
tegrity of Pakistan, especially the western wing, would be always 
threatened unless the problem of Kashmir was solved. 


Explaining the reasons for withdrawing UAR security forces 
from Kuwait, President Nasser in a message to Kuwait's 
ruler, Sheikh Abdullah Salem El-Sabah, said that the 
imperialists and their agents were active in trying to divide 
Arab ranks and he feared that they would falsify and distort 
the true nature of the presence of UAR forces in Kuwait in 
order to harm the good relations of Kuwait with the UAR. 


President Kennedy’s special representative, Mr. Livingston T. 
Merchant, arrived on a “good offices” mission for the 
resumption of transit trade between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


Pakistan decided to recognise the Syrian Arab Republic. 


Pakistan’s Minister for Fuel, Power and Natural Resources 
issued a statement expressing deep concern over the Soviet 
Union’s decision to explode a 50 megaton nuclear bomb. 


Addressing the 22nd Communist Party Congress in Moscow, 
Premier Chou En-lai of China said: “If there are quarrels 
in the socialist camp, we consider that they should be 
solved through bilateral contacts and that a public discussion 
does not contribute to the cohesion of the socialist camp.” 


Pakistan along with Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Japan, Norway 
and Sweden asked the United Nations to issue a “solemn 
appeal” to the Soviet Union to call off its plan to explode a 
50 megation nuclear bomb. 


Pakistan’s first Atomic Energy Centre at Lahore was opened. 
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October 30: 
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November 1: 
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Fiftythree persons including five ex-Ministers and a former 
Brigadier were arrested in UAR, as part of a security drive to 
“safeguard the gains made by the Revolution.” Properties of 
167 “reactionary capitalists who enslaved the people for their 
own benefit” were confiscated. 


Pakistan protested to the Soviet Union against certain “‘un- 
called for remarks” about Pakistan made by Premier Khrushchev 
at the Soviet Communist Party Congress on October 18. 


The 14th anniversary of the liberation of Azad Kashmir and 
the establishment of Azad Government was celebrated. 


The Second Turkish Republic was inaugurated. 


General Cemal Gursel was elected President of the new Turkish 
Republic by the Grand National Assembly. 


The American Embassy in Karachi was understood to have 
delivered at the Foreign Office a reply to Pakistan’s note verbal 
on the objectionable USIS press release on Pakistan-Afghanistan 
relations. 


Pakistan celebrated the third anniversary of the Revolution. 


Syria was admitted to the Arab League without any debate. 


Ninth Commonwealth Press Union Conference was opened in 
Rawalpindi. 


The Soviet Union exploded its super bomb. 


The Pakistan Foreign Office expressed “grave concern” on the 
explosion of the Soviet super bomb. It was regretted that “the 
United Nations’ appeal, to which Pakistan was also a party, 
has been completely ignored by Russia.” 


Pakistan accused both the Soviet Union and France of dis- 
regarding human values and world opinion in their nuclear 
tests programmes. Pakistan’s ‘chief delegate, Chaudhri Zafrulla 
Khan told United Nations Political Committee that “in prin- 
ciple, we can find little difference’ between the two. 








November 3: 


November 4: 


November 6: 


November 7: 


November 10: 


November 11: 


November 13: 
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Mr. Mohamed Kellou, Chief of the Mission of Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic in Pakistan, accepting 
the offer of 10,000 Pakistani volunteers to serve the cause of 
Algeria, paid a tribute to the people of Pakistan and said: 
“I have found the people here not only friendly, but also readily 
responsive to our cause.” 


U Thant of Burma was sworn in as Acting Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


A Foreign Office spokesman welcoming the appointment of the 
Burmese diplomat U Thant as Acting Secretary-General of 
the United Nations said: “Pakistan is particularly pleased over 
this appointment because he is an Asian and comes from a 
friendly neighbouring country.” 


Indian Premier Pandit Nehru arrived in the United States on 
an official visit. 


Failure of the mission of President Kennedy’s Special Envoy 
to Pakistan and Afghanistan was reported. 


It was reported that the Soviet Union had offered a four-point 
plan for settling the status of West Berlin before signing a 
German peace treaty. 


The former director of the Iranian State Planning Board, Abdul 
Hassan Ebtehadj, was arrested. 


Lt.-Col. G. L. Bhattacharya, Assistant Director of the Indian 
Army Subsidiary Intelligence Bureau, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to eight years rigorous imprisonment by a Pakistani 
Special Military Court which tried him for espionage. He was 
granted ‘A’ class treatment in jail. 


Pakistan and Japan signed an agreement stipulating the terms 
and details of Japan’s 20-million dollar credit to Pakistan for 
the second year of its Second Five-Year Plan. 

Ceylon’s seven-month old state of emergency was extended 
for a further morith. 

An anti-Muslim riot broke out in Okkalapa, a satellite town of 
Rangoon. 
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Vice-Premier Antonie Gizenga was reported to have started a 
rebel movement against the Government of the Congo. 


Diasdado Macapagal was elected President of the Philippines. 


The House of Commons voted the British Government’s bill to 
curb immigration to Britain, chiefly from Pakistan, India and the 
West Indies. 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Hayato Ikeda, arrived on 
a three-day state visit to Pakistan. 


The Malayan Prime Minister, Tengku Abdur Rahman, said 
that there was no response from Muslim countries except 
Pakistan to the proposal for a Commonwealth of Muslim 
States. 


The 13th Colombo Plan Consultative Committee Conference 
concluded in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, after four days of discus- 
sions on ways of overcoming economic development problems 
in South Southeast Asia. 


President Nasser, President Tito and Pandit Nehru held talks 
in Cairo which were described by the local press as ‘little 
summit.’ 


In a joint communique President Ayub Khar and Prime Minister 
Ikeda of Japan called for an early international agreement 
on banning nuclear tests and a plan for general and total 
disarmament. They agreed to make further efforts to develop 
trade between Japan and Pakistan. 


Talks between Malayan Prime Minister Tengku Abdur Rahman 
and British Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, on Malaysia 
opened in London. 


A new Turkish Government under the presidentship of General 
Gursel was announced. 


Algerian nationalist Vice-Premier Mohammed Ben Bella and 
four other ministers, who are held in prison in Paris, ended 
their hunger strike. 








November 21: 


November 22: 


November 27: 


November 28: 
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The Soviet Union agreed to resume nuclear test ban talks with ; 
the United States and Great Britain in Geneva. 


President Ayub Khan warned Britain that the British Immigra 
tion Bill would seriously damage the Commonwealth if the law | 
was not applied sensibly. 


Agreement was announced between Britain and Malaya on’ 
Malaya-Singapore merger, in a joint communique by British’ 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and Malayan Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdur Rahman. 


Pakistan urged the Netherlands at the United Nations to’ 
withdraw its plan for self-determination of West New Guinea 
and seek “an amicable settlement” with Indonesia over the 
dispute. 


United Arab Republic announced the arrest of a spy ring of 
seven men and two women acting under the directions of the 
French Government on charges of planning to assassinate Presi- 
dent Nasser. 


Saudi Arabian delegate Ahmad Shoukairy opening the Oman | 
debate in the U.N. charged Britain with new aggression against 


the ‘“‘defenceless Arabian territory” of Oman and demanded 
restoration of its independence. 


The UN General Assembly adopted a resolution condemning 
South Africa’s apartheid policies. The Soviet amendment asking 
for an arms embargo and the Pakistani amendment asking for 
an oil embargo against South Africa, both passed in the 
Special Political Committee, failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority. 
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